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@oditorial 


LATIN AS A TOOL 

The last few years have witnessed a marked improvement in 
methods of teaching Latin. This is due in part to the demand that 
all high-school subjects be brought to bear directly upon the life 
of today, and in part to the recognition of the fact that at present 
most Latin students do not carry the subject beyond the second 
or the third year. 

With the great majority of our pupils enrolled in this short 
course, it is a manifest duty to make this course well worth while 
in and for itself, but without impairing its usefulness as a means of 
preparation for students who intend to carry the subject farther. 

At this point a noteworthy contribution has been made in the 
development of ways and means of correlating the work in Latin 
and English; and even yet we have not reached the limits of possi- 
bility in this direction. It is a feature of the work that merits 
fullest development; indeed, even under the methods of twenty- 
five and thirty years ago, very often it was the matter of English 
etymology that most captivated the student’s interest, and made 
the most vivid and lasting impression upon his mind. 

Thus far teachers of Latin have responded worthily to the de- 
mands imposed by present-day conditions. But now a new call is 
beginning to be heard; and, if it is to be heeded in season, there 
will be need of constructive work of a high order in the near future. 

From time to time in various quarters the suggestion has been 
made in a general way that Latin might fittingly become a universal 
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medium for the exchange of ideas among scholars. At the present 
juncture this suggestion is merging into a demand. In the issue 
for March there will be found a paper on “Latin as a Universal 
Language” by Professor L. J. Paetow, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It is significant that this article is written by a pro- 
fessor of medieval history, at his own instance, and under the stress 
of a pressing need. History is now being written in such a variety 
of tongues that the student of history can hardly hope to keep pace 
with them. Some common medium of communication is impera- 
tively called for, and Professor Paetow finds Latin best suited for 
the purpose. 

Quite recently at Berkeley an informal gathering of men inter- 
ested in this subject heard Professor Paetow present his views; and 
while to many of them it seemed too much to expect that Latin 
could be made a universal language for all walks of life, it was felt 
very strongly that Latin might well become a world-language for 
scholars, and that the immediate present is the psychological 
moment for initiating such a program. 

For this new purpose it would be necessary, of course, to devise 
a new method of Latin instruction for beginners. The standard 
method, which includes so many features designed to rouse the 
student’s interest and to connect his work in Latin with other 
departments, but which leaves him at the end of four years with but 
a halting power to read the language, could hardly be utilized here. 
The goal is the power to read in the quickest possible way; and 
with students more mature in thought and more fixed in purpose 
much time doubtless could be saved. And there woukl be a stimu- 
lus to interest in the very fact that the mastery for which the student 
is striving is to be put to a concrete practical use. 

In this connection a certain interest attaches to a paper read 
last summer at Berkeley by Professor Lane Cooper. He too is 
calling for a concise method of teaching the elements of Latin, 
to the end that the pupil may be introduced more quickly to the 
masterpieces of the language. He even outlined in some detail 
the lines along which he thought such a course should be con- 
structed, and set a year as the limit for the acquisition of a con- 


siderable reading power. 














EDITORIAL 387 


The call is coming from other quarters also; for example, from 
the professor of Roman law, who too often looks in vain for students 
who can read the original sources. Shall we enter this open door, 
and take to ourselves these new allies, who appeal to us in their 
pressing need ? 

After the conference above referred to, one of the participants 
made the remark that the champions of the classics are hurting 
their own cause by overmuch attention to defensive tactics, and 
that the crying need at present is for a forward movement. The 
entrance of the United States into the late war meant much more 
than an addition of men and material resources; it had also a 
psychological influence, changing the cry “Let us save Paris”’ to 
“On to Berlin!” May it not be that these new allies will help 
to bring like inspiration to the classical forces ? 

This is a large matter, and it needs to be handled in a large way. 
Scattered efforts will avail little, and success can be assured only 
through concerted action. It is suggested that the proposal be 
made a subject for consideration by the various classical asso- 
ciations, the American Classical League, and other organizations 
interested in the use of Latin. 


H. C.N. 








IS THE OCTAVIA A PLAY OF SENECA? 


By ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
University of Illinois 


Of the Roman historical plays but a single example, the Octavia, 
has reached us intact, and the importance of the literary and his- 
torical conclusions which might be drawn from it has been greatly 
weakened, both by an almost overwhelming rejection of the manu- 
script tradition which ascribes its authorship to Seneca,’ and by 
the great variety of dates to which different scholars have assigned 


* A survey of skeptical views from the time of the Italian Renaissance, including 
the names of Lipsius (1588), Heinsius (1611), Scaliger (1627), Vossius (1647), Grono- 
vius (1661 and 1682), Bothe (1819 and 1822), Baden (1821), Ritter (1843), Vater 
(1853), L. Miiller (1861), Braun (1863), Peiper and Richter (1867; repeated by Peiper 
in 1902), Stahr (1867), Biicheler (1872), Baehrens (1878), Leo (1878), Birt (1879), and 
Meiser (1887), is given by Ladek, “‘De Octavia Praetexta,” in Diss. philol. Vindob., 
III (1891), 4-15. Among subsequent names are those of Ladek himself (0. cit., and in 
Zeitschr. f. d. ésterr. Gymn. [1905], 675-701, 865-83, 961-72), Pais (Jl Teatro di L 
Anneo Seneca [1890], prefaz., vii), Ribbeck (Gesch. d. rim. Dichtung, III [1892], 84 ff.), 
Hosius (in Fleck. Jahrb., XX XIII [1892], 355), Nordmeyer (in Fleck. Jahrb., XIX, 
Supplbd. [1893], 309), Rossbach (in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, I [1894], 2245), Gercke (in 
Fleck. Jahrb., XXII, Supplbd. [1896], 195-09), Brassloff (in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, IIT 
[1899], 2893), Ussani (in Riv. di Filol., XXXIII [1905], 440 ff.), Cima (in Riv. di Filol., 
XXXIV [1906], 529), Gemoll (in Woch. f. ki. Philol., XXIII [1906], tog1), Miller 
(The Tragedies of Seneca [1907], 420; but in a letter dated October 20, 1919, Professor 
Miller writes: ‘‘I have never been able to feel so sure as most critics seem to feel that 
Seneca did not write this play”), Viirtheim (Octavia Praetexta [1909], 6 ff.), Butler 
(Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal [1909], 41), Duff (Literary History of 
Rome [1909], 130), Chickering (An Introduction to Octavia Praetexta [1910], 74), Kroll 
(in Teuffel’s Gesch. d. rim. Lit., I, 6th ed. [1910], 233), Santoro (in Classici e Neo- 
latini, VIII [1912], 182-99, and his Incerti Poetae Octavia (1917]), Schanz (Gesch. d. rim. 
Lit., Il, 2, 3d ed. [1913], 75), Bassi (in Atti della r. Acc. di Arch. e belle Arti di Napoli, 
N.S., III [1914], 141), Dimsdale (Hist. of Lat. Lit. [1915], 406), and Valmaggi (in 
Riv. di Filol., XLVII [1919], 35-41). In favor of the authenticity of the play may be 
mentioned Delrio (1576; in his edition of 1619, 261, he says: haec tragoedia tota Latina 
et tota Senecae est), Klotzsch (1804, and in the Lemaire ed. of 1829), von Ranke (Sdmmi- 
liche Werke, LI [1888], 50 ff.), Siegmund (Zur Kritik der Trag. Octavia [1910, 1911); 
see below). These lists are in no way exhaustive but merely representative. 
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it.' So general, indeed, has been the disbelief in its traditional 
authorship that of late the burden of proof has seemed to rest, not 
upon the assailants, but upon the defenders of its genuineness. 
It is my purpose in this paper to examine the arguments adduced 
against its authenticity, for, if these can be successfully answered, 
the burden of proof will at least have been shifted and a presumption 
established in favor of Seneca as its author. 

Opposing arguments may be roughly divided into four classes, 
which I shall call arguments from anachronism, from allusion, 
from style, and from tradition. By anachronism I mean that to 
assume authorship by Seneca is held to involve a knowledge on the 
part of the writer of historical matters of which Seneca could not 
possibly have been informed;? the arguments from allusion are 
those which would find in the play distinct imitation or reminis- 
cence of works written later than the date of Seneca’s death; 
the stylistic arguments allege discrepancies in lexicographical, 
rhetorical, or metrical style between the Octavia and the admittedly 
genuine plays of Seneca; while the arguments from tradition 
emphasize certain differences in textual authentication between 
this play and the others. 

1. The most striking of the supposed anachronisms in the play 
is the prophecy by Agrippina in verses 619-21 and 629-31: ultrix 
Erinys impio dignum parat / letum tyranno, verbera et turpem 
fugam / poenasque quis et Tantali vincat silim. ... . veniet dies 
tempusque quo reddat suis / animam nocentem sceleribus, iugulum 
hostibus / desertus ac destructus et cunctis egens. That is, death, 
flogging, and exile, and punishments worse than the thirst of 
Tantalus await Nero, and, deserted and needy, he will offer his 
throat to his enemies. Now Nero’s end, as described by Suetonius 
and Dio Cassius, is held by most critics to resemble these predictions 
so closely as to make it impossible that the account in the Octavia 


* Varying from the time of Seneca, or soon after the death of Nero, to the four- 
teenth century (Braun, Die Trag. Octavia und die Zeit ihrer Entstehung (1863)), 
though no one now favors so late a date as the last mentioned. Some have attempted 
to ascribe the play to a particular author other than Seneca, especially to Curiatius 
Maternus, Florus, or Scaevus Memor (Schanz, op. cit., II, 2, 3d ed., 76). 


2 In the statement of the principal arguments I here follow Ladek, op. cit., 5-6. 
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is a genuine prophecy and not a vaticinium ex eventu. Let us com- 
pare these details. In Suetonius (Nero xlviii) the flight of Nero 
to the villa of Phaon is described. He was attended by only four 
persons (or, according to Dio Cassius Ixiii. 27, by two), and so 
might be described as desertus. His hunger and thirst are men- 
tioned, but in neither of these respects could he be fairly compared 
to Tantalus, for panem quidem sordidum oblatum aspernatus est, 
aquae autem tepidae aliquantum bibit. We further find in Suetonius 
a reference to his iugulum, but it is not presented to his enemies but 
pierced by his own efforts, with the aid of his secretary, Epaphro- 
ditus.* Again, I have above given the passages from the Octavia 
as they are quoted by Ladek,? but he unfortunately omits lines 
622-23, which read: dirum laborem Sisyphi, Tityi alitem, / Ixionis- 
que membra rapieniem rotam. When these are taken in connection 
with the thirst of Tantalus it will be seen that we have simply a 
list of the stock punishments in the underworld. And if we turn 
to line 620 we find there grouped the commoner forms of serious 
earthly punishment: death (/etwm), flogging (verbera, perhaps 
with reference to the punishment more maiorum), and exile (fuga). 
The verbera, it will be noticed, are as little appropriate to the actual 
fate of Nero as are the chastisements of Sisyphus, Tityus, and 
Ixion, for though Suetonius in chapter xlix says that a messenger 
brought word to Phaon that Nero hostem a senatu iudicatum et 


* Suet. Nero xlix: ferrum iugulo adegit, iuvante Epaphrodito a libellis. Dio Cass- 
Ixiii. 29, differs but slightly: mpooérate rots wapodow éavrdov amoxreivar- érel re 
obx bmnxovoay, dvecrévaté re xal én * éyw pwdvos obre pidov obre ExOpdv Exw- Kav 
Trolrw wedkacayvTwrv abt@ trav imméwv abros éavrdv awéxrewe ... . Kal abrév dvobava- 
rotvra 6 "Exadpédiros mpocxarerpyaoaro. The flight of Nero is also barely men- 
tioned in Tac. Hist. iii. 68. 

2 Op. cit., 5. 

3 Cf. Virg. Aen. vi. 595 ff. This objection has also been recognized by Bassi, 
op. cit., 136, n. 2. Siegmund, in a program in 1910 (Zur Kritik der Trag. Octavia; 
this has been accessible to me only through the review by Tolkiehn in Burs. Jahresb., 
CLVIII [1912], 19), has expressed the plausible view that verses 618-31 are a formula 
of imprecation, based on Alexandrian models, and he well compares Ov. Ibis 159-80, 
191-94, many details of which suggest our passage, e.g., verbera (159), furiis agitabere 
(161), Sisyphus (175, 191), quique agitur rapidae vinctus ab orbe rotae (176; cf. 192), 
pater Pelopis (179; cf. 193), visceraque assiduae (sc. Tityus) debita praebet avi (182; 
cf. 194), flagello (183). On p. 21 of a second program in 1911 Siegmund (according 
to Tolkiehn in Burs. Jahresb., CLXXI [1915], 20) again emphasizes the fact that verses 
618-31 do not bear the character of a prophecy after the event. 
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quaeri ut puniatur more maiorum, etc., as a matter of fact Nero 
experienced nothing of that sort, as any writer subsequent to his 
death would have perfectly well known. In short, the prophecy 
is highly rhetorical, predicting for Nero in this world a vengeance 
inflicted by practically all the methods in ordinary use, and, in the 
after life, retribution among the great criminals of mythology. 

If, then, the details of this prophecy fit so vaguely and so 
inexactly as I have attempted to show, what remains of it? Simply 
this, that the author of the Octavia foresees that after Nero’s 
criminal career has continued for a time it will meet an appropriate 
end, by civil punishments in this life and divinely appointed ones 
in the next. In fact Seneca elsewhere (de Trang. 11. 9) remarks, 
in yet more general terms, guod regnum est cui non parata sit ruina 
et proculcatio et dominus et carnifex? Of the really distinctive 
features of the end of Nero’s life, as told by Suetonius, there is in the 
Octavia no hint, particularly of the fact that he eventually died by 
his own hand. In view of the considerable use made in ancient 
poetry of prophecies after the event, can we fairly believe that a 
writer after Nero’s death would have neglected the opportunity, 
when describing predictions, for inserting some which bore a 
genuine likeness to the facts ?* 


Von Ranke, in a work (op. cit., 59 ff.) to which succeeding scholars such as 
Schanz (op. cit., 76) have given too little weight, well remarks (p. 65): “Ich kann nicht 
anders denken, als dass die Tragidie ein Produkt der allgemeinen Stimmung ist, 
welche nach der Vermihlung Nero’s mit Poppiia eintrat. Denn wire sie in der 
folgenden Zeit abgefasst, so wiirden wenigstens in den Triumen und Erscheinungen 
Andeutungen davon vorkommen.... . Selbst was von dem ungliicklichen Ende 
Neros gesagt wird, ist zu allgemein, als dass er der Prophezeiung vorausgegangen sein 
kénnte.” And Gercke (in Fleck. Jahrb., XXII, Supplbd. [1896], 196) thinks it strange 
that the author of the Octavia, even had he been a provincial, has nothing to say of 
the events of the year 60. 

Vet Ladek (op. cit., 5), on the basis of lines 619-21 and 629-31, asserts that Neronis 
fuga et verbera ei a senatu decreta et sitis in deverticulo absconditi et mors quam sibi ipsi 
intulit, praedicuntur tali modo, quali praedici omnino non poterant. Chickering (0. cit., 
73), though on p. 74 rather cautiously avoiding a decided expression of his own opinion, 
admits that “‘it is not beyond reason . . . . to suppose that the author, knowing as 
well as he did the character of Nero, foresaw just such an end as really befell him. 
To be utterly abandoned and at last to fall into the power of his enemies was what he 
might naturally expect; and at the last to have his neck fastened and his naked body 
beaten with rods until he died was at least more maiorum for a man declared a public 
enemy, and so again in the direct line of reasonable prediction.” 
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A second passage which Ladek supposes a prophecy of the death 
of Nero is found in lines 732-33. But here, also, he has done 
violence to the meaning by quoting these lines without their con- 
text. I shall make a somewhat fuller quotation, beginning with 
line 728 (Poppaea is describing a dream which she has had): 
venientem intuor / comitante turba coniugem quondam meum / natum- 
que; properat petere complexus meos / Crispinus, intermissa libare 
oscula; / irrumpit intra tecta cum trepidus mea / ensemque iugulo 
condidit saevum Nero.t Now even if the last two lines of this pas- 
sage be taken alone it is doubtful if the ugulo can be that of Nero, 
as Ladek would have us believe, and standing in the context in 
which they occur they clearly refer to the throat of Crispinus, 
making the passage a prediction of his murder at the hands of 
Nero.?, That we know from Tacitus’ that the death of Crispinus 
did not take place in the manner here described, but rather by 
suicide, need occasion us no surprise, for his death was subsequent 
to that of Seneca, and though its occurrence might have been 
foreseen its manner naturally would not have been. As to the lines 
in question, then, if they are to apply to the suicide of Nero we 
must do violence to the natural meaning of the words and must 
picture Nero (in Poppaea’s dream) as rushing in and killing himself 
in the presence of Crispinus, whose death in actual fact antedated 
his by a couple of years—an unlikely assumption, if the play was 


t And cf. 738-39. 

2 Chickering (op. cil., 73, 74, n. 28) unquestioningly accepts line 733 as referring 
to the death of Nero, as does Bassi (op. cit., 137), but surely some reflexive (suo or sibi) 
or an intensive (like ipse) would have been used had this been the meaning. Miiller’s 
translation (p. 445) has the correct understanding of the passage. The view of 
Viirtheim is not quite clear from his note, but he seems to consider this murder that 
of Crispinus. From lines 752-53 little can be gained (iugulo quod ensem condidit 
princeps tuus: / bella haud movebit, pace sed ferrum teget), for the nurse is plainly making 
a far-fetched interpretation of what she does not understand in order to calm down 
the apprehensions of Poppaea. If anyone be still disposed to interpret iugu/o in these 
passages as referring to the neck of Nero, then the predictions in this dream are in- 
consistent with that of line 630. But it is quite likely that our efforts are wasted 
in trying to make the dream apply precisely to any future events. 

3 Ann. xv. 71: pellitur et Rufrius Crispinus occasione coniurationis, sed Neroni 
invisus quod Poppacam quondam matrimonio tenuerat; xvi. 17: hic (sc. Crispinus) 
quondam praefectus praetorii et consularibus insignibus donatus ac nuper crimine coniura- 
tionis in Sardiniam exactus accepto iussae mortis nuntio semet interfecit. 
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written after all these events were a matter of history. On the 
other hand, if the lines apply to the murder of Crispinus by Nero 
we must frankly admit that the prophecy was not fulfilled in the 
form in which it was made, which is exactly what we should expect 
in a play written by Seneca, who died before both Crispinus and 
Nero. 

In lines 595-97 the ghost of Agrippina says: nubat his flammis 
meo / Poppaea nato iuncta, quas vindex manus / dolorque matris vertet 
ad tristes rogos. Again a prophecy, but, if it refer to the death of 
Poppaea, one in conflict with the exact facts as is recognized, by 
Ladek,' for Poppaea met her death, as we learn from Tacitus,’ 
not by the manus but by the calx of her husband. Consequently 
Ladek, Viirtheim, and others would favor the interpretation sug- . 
gested by Vater’ that vindex manus here and vindex deus in line 
2554 refer, by a double entendre, to Julius Vindex, whose revolt was 
so important a factor in the events leading to the death of Nero. 
But, as Ladek himself admits, the word vindex is a favorite one in 
Seneca,’ and as he might also have admitted, Julius Vindex had 
nothing to do with the death of Poppaea, nor could he appropriately 
be spoken of as a deus. It should also be noted, as a minor objec- 
tion, that the reference to the éristes rogos, if they be those of 
Poppaea, while permissible as prophecy, is inexact as history, 
since Tacitus expressly states® that her corpus non igni abolitum, ut 
Romanus mos, sed regum externorum consuetudine differtum odoribus 
conditur tumuloque Iuliorum infertur. If, on the other hand, the 
tristes rogos are those of Nero rather than of Poppaea, some of the 

* Op. cit., 6. 

2 Ann. xvi. 6: post finem ludicri Poppaca mortem obiit, fortuita mariti iracundia, a 
quo gravida ictu calcis adflicta est; Suet. Nero xxxv: Poppaeam, duodecimo die post 


divortium Octaviae in matrimonium acceptam dilexit unice; et tamen ipsam quoque ictu 
" calcis occidit, quod se ex aurigatione sero reversum gravida et aegra conviciis incesserat. 

3 In Jahn’s Archiv, XTX (1853), 505. 

4In 255-56 the nurse of Octavia says: forsilan vindex deus / existet aliquis, laetus 
et veniel dies. 

5Cf. Pha. 261: proin castitatis vindicem armemus manum; Th. 1110: vindices 
aderunt dei; and the word vindex is found in H.F. 255; Tr. 471; M. 173, 532; Pha. 
1210; H.O. 321, 873, 879, 1019, 1334, 1416, 1504, 1837; Oc. 62. Ladek also compares 
H.F. 385: ulior ... . deus. 

6 Ann. xvi. 6. 
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same arguments in regard to the word vindex will still apply, and 
the prediction of his death is sufficiently vague and inexact to fall 
within the realm of possible prediction. 

Against belief that Seneca was the author of the play it is con- 
stantly urged that he would not, during his lifetime and that of 
Nero, have ventured to represent the emperor in so unfavorable a 
light.! This is perfectly true if we suppose that. the work was 
published during the lifetime of its author, but what prevents us 
from considering it as a posthumous one, entrusted by Seneca to 
friends to be published after the death of Nero ?? Quite in keeping 
with this view is the statement of Tacitus:3 et novissimo quoque 
momento suppeditante eloquentia advocatis scriptoribus pleraque 
tradidit quae in vulgus edita eius verbis invertere supersedeo, and 
that of Dio Cassius:* ot pévrot mpdrepov éavrdov Haro mpiv 76 
Te BiBXiov & auvéypader éravophScar Kal Tada, édedier yap wu) Kal 
és tov Népwra édOdvra pbapy, tapaxarabéoba tiiv. That this book 
was actually the Octavia I should not go so far as to assert (and 
additional considerations on this head I shall mention below, when 
dealing with the relation of the play to Lucan), but from Dio Cassius 
it will be clear that Seneca did make definite provision for the 
preservation, after his death, of works which he was afraid to let 
come into the hands of Nero. 

If we accept the view that the Octavia was published posthu- 
mously certain of the difficulties in it are at once resolved. Most 
important of these, perhaps, is the fact that lines 831-33 appear to 
be a clear reference to the Great Fire at Rome in the year 64.5 
Inasmuch as this happened before Seneca’s death and was therefore 
known to him, and since it was by many thought to have been 


* Cf., for example, the judgment of Butler, op. cit., 41, 78. 

2 Cf. Tolkiehn in Burs. Jahresb., CLVIII (1912), 19: “Auch mir ist schon oftmals 
der Gedanke gekommen, ob nicht vielleicht die Ueberlieferung doch recht hat, und die 
Octavia ein aus dem Nachlass des Philosophen veriffentlichtes dichterisches Erzeugnis 


Senecas ist.” 


3 Ann. xv. 63. 

4 Ixii. 25. 

5 Cf. Suet. Nero xxxviii; Tac. Ann. xv. 38; Dio Cass. lxii. 16 ff. On the question 
of Nero’s guilt in the matter (which is not, however, essential to the question), see 
Hiilsen in Amer. Jour. of Arch., XIII (1909), 45-48, and the works there cited. 
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caused by Nero himself,’ it finds a very appropriate place in this 
play, and the same may be said of the references to the shipwreck 
of Agrippina in lines 317 ff. 

Again, objection has been raised to the fact that Seneca is him- 
self a character in the drama, but it must be borne in mind that 
this is a play to be read, not seen, and read, as I have suggested, 
after Seneca’s death. As an apologia, then, for himself, and per- 
haps as an explanation to the later world why his attempts to 
train and control his imperial pupil had been so unsuccessful, the 
scene of Seneca and Nero (lines 377-592) was introduced. There 
is also the underlying idea of sympathy for the race of Augustus, 
exterminated by the death of Octavia, as is recognized by von 
Ranke (op. cit., 66), who well suggests that when the Flavian 
dynasty was in power, or later, when yet other emperors had risen 
to the throne by adoption or by force, this point of view would 
have been less natural than in a contemporary of Octavia. Seneca 
might, of course, have had recourse to memoirs, like Sulla and 
Caesar and others, or perhaps to some other literary genre, but, 
little as we know of the praetexta, from what remains we can see 
that it had already been used for the description of contemporary 
events, and may well have found within it a place for humble refer- 
ences to its own poets. So Ennius wrote an Ambracia? on the 
deeds accomplished by Fulvius Nobilior, at which Ennius had 
himself been present; Pacuvius similarly wrote a Paulus;> and 
noteworthy is the statement of Asinius Pollio* that L. Cornelius 
Balbus, when quaestor at Gades, /udis praetextam de suo itinere ad 
L. Lentulum procos. sollicitandum posuit,5 et quidem cum ageretur 
flevit memoria rerum gestarum commotus. Bassi suggests® that it is 
altogether unlikely that Seneca would have represented himself on 

* Ladek, op. cit., 6, adduces this fact as an argument against the possibility of the 
play being by Seneca. 

2 Cf. Vahlen’s second edition (1903), xiii-xv; Leo, Gesch. d. rim. Lit., I (1913), 197. 

3 Cf. Leo, op. cit., I, 229-30. 

4Cic. ad Fam. x. 32. 3. 

5 For which Schéne, Coniect. crit. (1894), 8, wished to read composuit; but cf. Weil 
in Rev. de Philol., XVIII (1894), 153-54, who defends the text. The play in any case 
dealt with contemporary events. 


6 Op. cit., 141-42. 
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the stage omnis vis expertem et cum Nerone conloquentem, qui etus 
verba irridet tantum. But it is precisely this contrast which the 
author is clearly trying to make, between the Stoic sage on the one 
hand and the contemptuous autocrat on the other. Had the 
play been written after the death of Nero the glory of Seneca 
would probably have been enhanced by a more vivid picture of the 
later downfall of the emperor. 

Another objection raised’ is that in line 696 Seneca would not 
have made himself in part responsible for the marriage of Nero 
and Poppaea. The phrase there used is (695-96): quem tuus 
/ cepit decor / et culpa Senecae (senecte Y). But this reading has 
been very generally considered as corrupt and obelized or emended,? 
and the difficulty of retaining it in a sense unfavorable to Seneca is 
practically the same whether we consider him the author or look for 
some other poet who is inserting him as a virtuous foil to the 
vicious emperor. 

Minor difficulties raised by Viirtheim are: (1) that in line 841 
Poppaea is called sancta* (but this doubt disappears when we 
observe that it is Nero who is speaking); (2) that the character 
of Poppaea is nowhere in the Octavia disparaged* (but it was 
unnecessary to do so; the guilt was Nero’s, and it might have 
appeared less vivid if shared with a scheming and unscrupulous 
wife) ;5 and (3) that no mention is made in the play of the sterility 
on account of which Nero divorced Octavia, but, on the contrary, 
hopes are held out by Seneca® that Nero will yet have children by 
her’ (but, be the facts as they may—and Viirtheim admits that 
Dio, quo nullus fusius de Neronis rebus domesticis egit, Octaviae 


1 Cf. Chickering, op. cit., 73. 

2 The emendations do not here concern us, but they are all designed to avoid assum- 
ing the complicity of Seneca. Bradshaw (The Ten Tragedies of Seneca [1902], 689) 
translates culpa Senecae ‘“‘in spite of Seneca’s objections.” 

3 The precise expression is sanctos coniugis vultus meae. Cf. Viirtheim, op. citl., 10. 


4 Ibid. 

5 Much the same reasoning will explain why the faults of Tigellinus are not more 
vividly portrayed; cf. Viirtheim, of. cit., g—-10. 

* Lines 533-35- 

7 Viirtheim, op. cil., 10-11. On the question of sterility cf. Brassloff, op. cit., 


2897. 
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sterilitatem pressit silentio—it was surely not in keeping with the 
purpose of the Octavia, by whatever author written, to stress this 
feature, which by an ancient reader might have been held to 
diminish the culpability of Nero). 

Summing up, then, the arguments from supposed anachronisms, 
we may say that some are due to an exaggeration of certain quite 
natural coincidences, some to an overlooking of the possibility 
that the play was posthumously published, while others apply 
equally whether the play was written by Seneca or by another. 
One type of argument in this group I shall merely mention, namely, 
that which asserts that the descriptions in the play are so mechanical 
and formal that it cannot be based upon autopsy but must be the 
product of a later age, for this reasoning suffers, on the one hand, 
from neglecting the rhetorical character of Seneca’s time and of the 
man himself, and, on the other, from extreme subjectivity, since 
for every critic who emphasizes the apparent remoteness of the 
events described’ others can be found who, because of the vivid 
impression the descriptions make upon them, will date the play as 
soon after Nero’s death as they dare, and will insist that it must 
rest, at least in part, upon autopsy.” 

2. The second main class of objections to the authenticity of 
the Octavia, based upon supposed allusions in it to the works of 
other writers, need not long detain us. A notable likeness is 
found between Octavia, 488-89 (Seneca to Nero): tu pacis auctor, 
generis humani arbiter / electus, and de Clem. i. 1, 2 (where 
Seneca suggests to Nero the thought): egone ex omnibus mortalibus 
placui electusque sum, qui in terris deorum vice fungerer? ego vitae 
necisque gentibus arbiter; etc. But if Seneca be the author of the 
Octavia this parallelism is not strange, nor is the fact that the play 


* So Gercke (in Fleck. Jahrb., XXII, Supplbd. [1896], 195-96) thinks that the play 
was perhaps composed by a young man, reading his sources in a dreamy fashion, who 
did not know at first hand the events described and had no cause for bitterness against 
Nero, either because he lived far from Rome or because he was distant in time from 
Nero (!). 

2Cf. Baehrens, op. cit., 114; von Ranke, op. cit., 66; Ladek, op. cit., 48-49; 
Nordmeyer, op. cit., 312; Gemoll, op. cit., 1091; Miller, op. cit., 420; Chickering, 
op. cit., 70, 72; Schanz, op. cit., II, 2, 3d ed., 75; Bassi, op. cit., 176. 
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shows in various ways the influence of Ovid,’ an author to whom 
Seneca is elsewhere considerably indebted.? Likenesses to Lucan! 
belong to the same category as parallels between Seneca’s other 
works and those of Lucan which in places imitate them,‘ with this 
additional consideration, however, that since Lucan died on 
April 30, 65,5 almost contemporaneously with Seneca,° his knowl- 
edge and use of the Octavia must have come before Seneca’s death; 
hence the Octavia, though unpublished, must have been privately 
read by the nephew of its author, and its composition should be set 
sometime after the death of Octavia (on July 7, 62)’ and well 
before April, 65.8 This makes it unlikely that the play was the 
work of which Dio Cassius speaks (in Ixii. 25) as that upon 
which Seneca was working immediately before his death. As for 
likenesses of the Octavia to the works of other writers, of whom those 
most often assigned as sources are Cluvius Rufus,’ Josephus,” 


Cf. Meiser, Ueber historische Dramen der Rimer (1887), 19; Ribbeck, op. cit., 
III, 86; Nordmeyer, of. cit., 285 (who thinks that the Octavia follows Ovid more closely 
than any poet with the exception of Seneca); Gemoll, op. cit., 1089-90; Siegmund 
in his 1910 program (according to Tolkiehn in Burs. Jahresb., CLVIII [1912], 19); 
Bassi, op. cit., 158-61. 

2 See especially Schanz, op. cit.,.II, 2, 3d ed., 58, 69, 381. 

3 Parallels will be found in the work of Hosius, Lucanus und Seneca (in Fleck. 
Jahrb., XXXVIII [1892], 354-56), with additions in Nordmeyer, op. cit., 315, n. 2; 
cf. Butler, op. cit., 78, n. 2; Bassi, op. cit., 149-53. 

4 Hosius, op. cit., 351, finds in Lucan borrowings from all the tragedies of Seneca, 
with whole passages taken from the Oedipus, Medea, and Agamemnon. 


5 Cf. Schanz, op. cit., II, 2, 3d ed., 100-101. 

6 Rossbach (in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, I, 2243) sets Seneca’s death at the end of 
April in 6s. 

7 Cf. Suet. Nerolvii. Her death followed very closely upon her exile; cf. Brassloff, 
op. cit., 2897. 

8 For the much discussed question of the date of composition of the Pharsalia see 
Schanz, op. cit., II, 2, 3d ed., 104-5. The result of the conclusions I have suggested 
would be to strengthen the view that the Pharsalia was written, or at least completed 
after 62, which is probable on other grounds as well. Of course there is the less likely 
possibility that Seneca may at times have imitated Lucan, in which case the Octavia 
may fall as near the end of Seneca’s life as we think allows time for composing it. 

9 Cf. Nordmeyer, op. cit., 278-80 (judging from likenesses in Josephus). This view 
is opposed by Viirtheim, op. cit., 7, n. 1. 

% Ussani, op. cit., 466; Ladek in Zeitschr. f. d. ésterr. Gymn. (1905), 866-67; but 
cf. Gemoll, op. cit., 1091. 
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Pliny,’ Tacitus,? and Dio Cassius,3 only this need be here said, first, 
that in no one of these authors are likenesses to the Octavia uni- 
versally admitted, and, secondly, that the borrowing, if any, is 
quite as likely to have been made from the Octavia, for, if it be 
genuine, it is the earliest of our extant accounts of the events 
described, and, by reason of the opportunities of Seneca for first- 
hand information, one that would very naturally not have been 
overlooked by later writers. With Seneca’s abundant knowledge 
from personal observation it is unlikely that he would have resorted 
to any historical source; his use of literary models is, of course, 
an entirely different question. 

3. I pass to the third set of arguments, the stylistic, a field in 
which many rather futile and trivial opinions have been expressed, 
some of which would never have been advanced had an accurate 
concordance or index to the plays been available.4 Of these the 
more significant are the following.’ Richter® noted that the word 
mox occurred nowhere else in the plays’ but was found eight times in 
the Octavia, in the sense of deinde, and Schmidt® and he made the 
sensational discovery that the word reiro is found in all the plays 


t So Gercke, of. cit., 195-99; this is opposed by Richter, 1902 edition of Seneca, 
395, n.; Kroll, op. cit., 234 (following Ladek). 

2 For example Peiper and Richter, 1867 edition, xiii; Birt in Rhein. Mus., XXXIV 
(1879), 558-59; Cima in Riv. di Filol., XXXIV (1906), 529-64; Viirtheim, op. cit., 
11-16 (also in Sertum Nabericum [1908], 435-42); opposing are, of course, all those 
who think the play written very shortly after the death of Nero, e.g., Biicheler in 
Rhein. Mus., XVII (1872), 474-75; Meiser, op. cit., 15; Nordmeyer, op. cit., 263-75; 
Richter, 1902 edition, 395, n.: certum hoc unum post Senecae obitum ante Tacitum 
scriptam esse practextam; Ladek in Zeitschr. f. d. dsterr. Gymn., loc. cit.; Gemoll, op. cit., 
1091; Bassi, op. cit., 154, who on p. 170 thinks that Tacitus and the Octavia have a 
common source. 

3 Cf. Santoro in Classici e Neolatini, VIII (1912), 182-99; the contrary view in 
Nordmeyer, op. cit., 275; Gercke, op. cit., 197-98, thinks that the Octavia has the same 
source as Dio Cassius, namely Pliny. 

4 Such statements as to lexical usage as I shall make are taken from Oldfather, 
Pease, and Canter, Index Verborum quae in Senecae Fabulis necnon in Octavia Prae- 
texta reperiuntur, in University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, IV, 
(1918), 1-272. 

5 Collected by Ladek in Diss. philol. Vindob., III (1891), 7. 

6 De Senecae Tragoediarum Auctore (1862), 3. 

7 This is incorrect; cf. H.F., 458. 

8 De emend. Sen. Trag. Rationibus (1860), 34; cf. Ladek, loc. cit. 
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of Seneca except the Octavia. But ten minutes of chance roaming 
in the Index Verborum discloses the equally important facts that 
munus is found in all the plays except the Thyestes, mos and potius 
in all save the Hercules Oetaeus, modus in all but the Octavia, 
nempe in all but the Medea, nimirum in all but the Phoenissae, and 
parum in all but the Phaedra! Surely scattered observations of 
this sort lead nowhere. Again, Richter has noticed that adjectives 
in -fer and -ficus, quorum magnus numerus in ceteris novem fabulis 
extat, in Octavia prorsus desiderantur.. But, tested by the Index 
Verborum, the plays reveal thirty-one different adjectives in -fer,? 
of which the Troades also contains no example, and twelve in 
-ficus, of which neither the Thyestes nor the Hercules Oetaeus shows 
any—a fact which nullifies the value of this argument. Similarly 
the alleged absence of a/ in the Octavia’ is most effectively disproved 
by its presence in line 457 (it has also been added, but by emenda- 
tion, in 100 and 827). A considerable number of other lexical 
peculiarities in the Octavia have been collected by Miss D. L. 
Cuthbert (Mrs. J. C. Austin),4 who admits, however,’ that “an 
equal if not larger number have been found in the Phoenissae and 
the Hercules Oetaeus.” Of words found in the Octavia but in none 
of the other plays she discovers but thirty-six,° of which several, 
like discidium, praefectus, princeps, and senatus are not unnaturally 
* Ladek, loc. cit. 


2 In a master’s thesis submitted in 1918 to the University of Illinois by Mr. H. W. 
Kamp (as yet unpublished), p. 28, this number is contrasted with 25 in the major works 
of Virgil. 

3 Cf. Chickering, op. cit., 69. 

4In a master’s thesis submitted in 1917 to the University of Illinois (as yet 
unpublished), pp. 17-21. Among the more striking points noted are the fact that 
there are forty words common to all the plays but not found in the Octavia, and that 
such common words as eo, abeo, locus, corpus, de, retro, sub, and unde are lacking in it 
(all of these save abeo being found in each of the other plays); further, the dispropor- 
tionate frequency in the Octavia of aula, diu, extinguo, ingens, modo, mox, procul, quis 
(=quibus), saepe, semper, subicio, tandem, temere, totiens (Viirtheim, op. cit., 8, has 
objected that the word dirus, a favorite with Seneca and Tacitus, is overdone in the 
Octavia, occurring there seventeen times as contrasted with seventy-five in the other 
plays). But Miss Cuthbert has herself recognized these arguments as individually 


weak and only cumulatively important. 
5 P. 28. 


oP. gs. 
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limited to this drama. This number is both absolutely and rela- 
tively to the length of the play smaller than corresponding ones for 
the other plays, the Hercules Oetaeus, however, approaching the 
Octavia in the lack of distinctiveness of its vocabulary, while the 
Oedipus and the Agamemnon have each about two and a half times 
as many peculiar words as the Octavia. In short, the Octavia has 
the greatest poverty of vocabulary of any of the plays, and the 
Hercules Oetaeus is second in this respect.‘ But this need not 
disprove the authenticity of either, but may simply show that they 
were written at a different period in the life of the author, perhaps 
under the influence of different models. In fact, in the case of 
the Octavia we may hazard the guess that the conventional style 
of the praetexta was less distinctly poetical and more matter-of-fact 
and genuinely Roman than that of the fabula crepidata. 

It has been observed? that the prosody of mddé in verse 273 
differs from that found in the other plays, but in reply it may be 
said that in eleven other places in the Octavia it is regular, and that 
in the words sero and subito Seneca allows himself similar poetic 
variation.’ Ribbeck* holds the metrical style of the play to be 
similar to that of the admittedly authentic ones save that there are 
no choral meters except anapaests, and that those are more careless 
than Seneca’s usually are.’ 

Much more striking are the numerous verbal likenesses to the 
plays of Seneca, as collected in great detail by Ladek.® The 
difficulties in the use of such parallels in phraseology I have dis- 
cussed in another paper,’ and I should willingly admit that by use 

* Pp. 17-18. 

2 Cf. Chickering, op. cit., 69; Gandiglio in Athene e Roma, XXII (1919), 54-55. 


3 Chickering, loc. cit. 

4 Gesch. d. rim. Dichtung, III (1892), 85; repeated by Viirtheim, of. cit., 9. 

5 Cf. Richter in Fleck. Jahrb., XCV (1867), 264. Hoche, Die Metra des Tragikers 
Seneca (1862), 14-15, has tables of the metrical resolutions in the different plays. 
The Octavia has the smallest number, but not very strikingly smaller than others. 

6 Op. cit., 52-74; additions in Nordmeyer, op. cit., 285-88; cf. Bassi, op. cit., 
144-48; Cima’s objections (in Riv. di Filol., XXXIV [1906], 530, n. 1; echoed by 
Viirtheim, op. cit., 6, n.) to such collections are too superficial. Von Ranke (op. cit., 
69) remarks: “Es ist derselbe Gedankenkreis; die nimlichen Anschauungen treten 
iiberall hervor.”’ 

7 Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., XLIX (1918), 4-7. 
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of the method there employed a much more objective, and hence 
more convincing series of results might be obtained than Ladek’s 
collections, full as they are, can offer. It is to be hoped that a 
study along such lines may some day be made. In the meantime, 
however, it is at least allowable to emphasize the cumulative weight 
of Ladek’s results. Several similarities, also, in larger matters, 
such as the use of double choruses,’ the limitation to three actors, 
and the introduction of ghosts,‘ may be noted as at least not incon- 
sistent with the authenticity of the Octavia. In general rhetorical 
character the play resembles the others, save that it is somewhat 
less turgid and artificial.s This is, however, a difference in degree 
rather than in kind, and we may plausibly conjecture that the gain 
in sincerity is in part due to the fact that it is the poet’s own experi- 
ences rather than the unreal tales of mythology which are being 
depicted, and that the work, though that of a rhetorician, to be 
sure, is yet that of an author whose earlier cleverness has been 
tempered by contact with the tragedies of life. 

4. We are now ready to consider the one argument derived 
from the textual tradition, namely, that of the tragedies there are 
two manuscript recensions, of which that usually considered the 
better (containing our best single manuscript, the Etruscus, 
S. XI/XII) lacks the Octavia,’ while the more numerous group of 
the interpolated or A recension,’ preserves it. Peiper and Richter 
accordingly suggested? that in the fourth century, when the interest 


* Gemoll, op. cit., 1091, feels that the Octavia is hardly more than a cento. 


2 Cf. Chickering, op. cit., 69-70. 

3 Ladek, op. cit., 50-51; Chickering, op. cit., 70. Kroll (op. cit., II, 234), without 
sufficient reason, denies this. 

4 Chickering, op. cit., 68. 

5 Ladek, op. cit., 7; Ribbeck, op. cit., III, 88; Butler, op. cit., 77-78; Kroll, 
op. cit., II, 234; Dimsdale, of. cit., 406. 

6 In the E recension the plays stand in the order adopted in Peiper and Richter’s 
edition: H.F., Tr., Pho., M., Pha., Oc., A., Th., H.O. 

7 This family can, however, be traced back to about the fourth century; cf. Kroll 
op. cit., II, 234; Schanz, op. cit., I, 2, 3d ed., 53. 

8 The order of plays in A is H.F., Th., Thebais (=Pho.), Hippolytus (=Pha.) 
Oe., Tr., M., A., Oc., H.O. But in = Oc. follows H.O. (cf. Peiper and Richter’s 1902 


edition, 397, app. crit.). 
9 In their 1867 edition, xiii; cf. Richter in Fleck. Jahrb., XCV (1867), 264; Birt in 


Rhein. Mus., XXXIV (1879), 558-59. 
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in Seneca and in Tacitus was revived, the A recension was made and 
the Octavia inserted (perhaps by its author) into the corpus of 
Seneca’s plays, while Leo held that the play dated from the time 
of the Flavian emperors but was inserted in the canon in the fourth 
century.‘ But these views are mere conjectures, and we need seek 
no terminus post quem for the A recension later than the period 
immediately following the death of Nero.* Certainly far more 
plausible and apparently consistent with the facts is the view of 
Siegmund? that the £ recension includes those plays which were 
published during Seneca’s lifetime, and that the A recension, more 
complete and therefore more sought for and more widely preserved, 
was made after his death, including within it this posthumous play 
which naturally possessed great interest for Roman readers. 

If, then, the Octavia is by Seneca, it is evident that its historical 
and literary value is far greater than has been commonly supposed, 
for it will appear as a document essentially contemporaneous with 
the events which it describes, and hence much earlier than the 
accounts of the historians upon whom we have hitherto relied.‘ It 
should, however, be borne in mind that its character as a posthu- 
mous apologia of Seneca’ and exposé of Nero makes it necessary 
to rate its motives and hence its impartiality somewhat differently 
from what we should do did we suppose it the product of a later 
and less directly interested age. From the side of the history 
of literature it is certainly a great gain to be able to associate this 
unique specimen of the praelexta with so important a writer as 
Seneca, rather than with some unknown poetaster of uncertain 
date. 


? 1878 edition, 1, and n. 3. 

2 Before which, of course, this play could not have been included in any published 
edition. 

3In his 1911 program, 24-25; known to me from a quotation by Tolkiehn in 
Burs. Jahresb., CLXXI (1915), 20. Schanz (op. cit., II, 2, 3d ed., 76) considers it 
surprising that Siegmund can champion the genuineness of the play. 

4 We shall thus have to reverse the judgment of Gercke, op. cit., 198, as to the 
comparative worthlessness of the play as a historical source. 

5 Cf. von Ranke, op. cit., 59-60: “Man kénnte sagen, das Stiick sei zugleich ein 
Pamphlet und eine Tragidie.” 
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THE PAST DECADE OF POMPEIAN STUDIES 


By A. W. Van Buren 
American Academy in Rome 


The rich and varied yield of recent years in the field of Pom- 
peian archaeology has suggested the preparation of this résumé, 
in the interest of both the investigating scholar and the educator." 
Actual excavation has been largely confined to the eastern part of 
the Strada dell’ Abbondanza,? though the approaches to the Porta 
del Vesuvio and the Porta di Nola, as well as the pre-Roman 
graves outside the Porta di Ercolano and the Porta di Stabia, were 
published within the period in question; but there is hardly a 
subject connected with Pompeii on which some light has not been 
shed, whether by discovery, comparison, or interpretation, in 
recent times. 

SITUATION AND TOWN-PLAN 

It is no longer possible to conceive of Pompeii as situated upon 
the extremity of a prehistoric lava stream, for the excavations 
outside the Porta del Vesuvio and the Porta di Nola have shown 
that there was a distinct drop in the terrain outside these gates, 
as well as outside the Porta di Ercolano. The town occupies all 
the top of a small oval-shaped hill of lava, which was perhaps 
emitted by a local vent in this volcanic area.’ 

The city, however, the walls of which follow the contours of 
this hill, was not the earliest settlement: a study of its street-plan 
has demonstrated that the outline of an earlier town can be dis- 

* The reports of progress which have appeared from time to time in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, the Archdologischer Anseiger of the Jahrbuch des Instituts, 
The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, etc., inevitably fail to bring out the cumulative 
significance of the progress which has been made. The second edition of the catalogue 
of the German Institute library (Band I, 1. Halfte, Rome, 1913), covers the publications 
through the year 1910. 

2 Preliminary reports have appeared in Notizie degli Scavi, passim; the definitive 
publication which is understood to be in preparation will receive a cordial welcome 
from all students of antiquity. 

3 N.S., 1910, p. 402. 
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cerned in its southwest portion. Current doctrine as to the 
town-plan of Pompeii, in which the Strada di Mercurio and the 
Strada di Nola are considered the cardo and decumanus, marks an 
advance from the older view that the Strada di Stabia was the 
cardo; it is to be accepted as representing the procedure of the 
officials (Etruscan augurs ?) who laid out the enlarged town-plan.' 

As to the course of the ancient coast line and the location of 
the port, they are known with some approach to certainty; there 
is no reason for discrediting the results of Ruggiero’s investiga- 
tions,? which have been confirmed by recent discoveries, including 
storerooms, anchors, fishhooks, lead sinkers, and other sailors’ gear.* 

The important matter of the pomoerium and its regulation by 
the special commissioner of Vespasian, T. Suedius Clemens, appears 
in a new light as the result of recent discoveries.‘ 


THE RACES OF MANKIND REPRESENTED IN THE PEOPLE 


The literary and archaeological evidence as to the ethnic 
character of the population has been subjected to fresh scrutiny.5 


* F. Haverfield, Ancient Town-Planning (Oxford, 1913), pp. 63-68. The present 
streets appear to retain in the Strada Consolare, the Strada degli Augustali, and the 
southern part of the Strada di Stabia the line of a trade-route which has been in 
use from the earliest times between the districts of Naples and Capua and the Sorrento 
promontory; cf. A. W. Van Buren, in Class. Jour., XV (1919-20), 170 ff. 

Recent literature on ancient town-planning, which may be used in connection 
with the study of Pompeii, is as follows: R. C. Bosanquet in Town-Planning Review, 
V (1914-15), 286-93, and VI (1915-16), 101-13; A. Blanchet, Les enceintes romaines 
de la Gaule, Paris, 1907; E. Pais, ‘ Fundi degli Ausoni,” in his Ricerche sulla Storia e 
sul Diritto romano, I (1918), 1-33. 

2 Pompeii e la regione sotterrata dal Vesuvio nell’anno, LXXIX, 8-14, Plate I. 

3L. Jacono, in Neapolis, I (1913), 353-57. This periodical, of which only two 
volumes appeared before the war caused it to suspend publication, is full of important 


matter in the field of south Italian and Campanian archaeology; it was edited by 
V. Macchioro and published by Detken and Rocholl, Naples. 


4M. Della Corte, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V., Vol. XXII (1913), pp. 261-308. 
The suggestion that a formal deconsecration, exauguratio, could have taken place is 
rightly rejected by V. Macchioro in Neapolis, II (1914), 116; as he says, such a cere- 
mony on the part of the state priests is inconceivable, and the encroachments on the 
sacred area must have come about gradually, being rendered easier by the lack of 
respect for ancient Italic institutions among a population which during the later 
period was fully as much Greek as Roman in character; we may add that a similar 
state of affairs seems to have prevailed even in the capital. 


5A. Sogliano, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V, Vol. XXI (1912), pp. 206-16. 
Some details are hypothetical and, in fact, have been called in question by E. Cocchia 
in Naples Academy Atti, Nuova Serie, Vol. IV (1916), pp. 254-59. 
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The indigenous inhabitants of Campania, who can be traced from 
the Neolithic cave dwellers down, were called Osci by others and 
Aurunci (Greek Ausones) by themselves; into this region were 
introduced two civilizations from without, the Greek on the coast 
and the Etruscan in the interior (extending so far as to include 
Pompeii); in the second half of the fifth century B.c. a wave of 
Italic mountaineers, the Samnites, swept over Campania with 
the result, usual in such cases, that the newcomers adopted the 
arts and customs which they found already in existence in the 
cities—Greek cults, Greek weights and measures, Etruscan archi- 
tecture, the Greek alphabet in the form which it had received at 
the hands of the Etruscans. At a later time came the Romans 
and the traders and slaves from the Hellenized East. Most of 
these various ethnic strains have left their mark on the place in 
the form of family names: the Holconii, the Arruntii, the Vibii, 
and the Vettii, to mention only a few of the best-known families, 
have their parallels in Etruscan prosopography, though it is fre- 
quently impossible in the present state of knowledge to determine 
whether the names are Etruscan or Etruscanized Italic; Oscan 
and Samnite groups can be distinguished; and the wine-grower or 
merchant M. Valerius Abinnericus' was surely Syrian or Hebrew 
in origin. Of course many of the apparently unimpeachable 
Roman names may have been taken by freedmen and their sons, 
and thus conceal the non-Roman origin of their bearers. 

As to the influence of the Etruscans, which one can no longer 
deny to have extended not only to Campania but further south, 
we have a general discussion of the elements in the art and culture 
of southern Italy which may be attributed to them;? the subject, 
however, is still beset with difficulties, since the Etruscans them- 
selves were recipients as well as dispensers of cultural influences. 


THE PRE-ROMAN PERIOD 
The material for this period has been greatly increased by 


fuller publication of the tombs discovered in 1873 in the villa 
‘delle colonne a musaico” outside the Porta di Ercolano, and the 


* CIL, iv. 5611-20. 
2V. Macchioro, in Neapolis, I (1913), 270-306. 
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unearthing of another necropolis some distance outside the Porta 
di Stabia;* the latter continued in use in the Roman period as 
well, being still associated with the old Pompeian family of the 
Epidii. 

The Strada dell’ Abbondanza has yielded some welcome addi- 
tions to the remains of pre-Roman architecture; especially deserv- 
ing of mention are a well-proportioned doorway’ and a pleasing 
upper-story loggia.s The architectural style and the building 
methods of this period, as well as of the Sullan colony, are treated 
by R. Delbriick in the second volume of his useful work on the 
Hellenistic buildings of Latium. 

A publication of the capitals of this style, adorned with rep- 
resentations of the human figure, is announced as in preparation by 
the German Archaeological Institute. A corpus of the ornamental 
fountains, both pre-Roman and Roman, is still a desideratum. 

Another of the group of Oscan inscriptions furnishing instruc- 
tions for finding one’s way to specified points on the town wall 
has been found.‘ 


THE ROMAN PERIOD 


More pictures have come to light representing the divinities 
of the Roman colony: either its patron goddess Venus Pompeiana 
with her attendants,’ or the full council of gods,® or specially 
selected divinities such as Mercury,’ Minerva, and Hercules® or 
Sol, Jupiter, Mercury, and Luna.’ There are also representations 


* A, Sogliano, in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. II (1913), Part I, 
pp. 207-29; M. Della Corte, in N.S., 1911, pp. 106-11; 1916, pp. 287-309. 

2 N.S., 1913, Pp. 57- 

3 Ibid., 1912, pp. 64 f., 102-4. 

4 Ibid., 1916, pp. 155-58. 

5 Ibid., 1912, pp. 137 f., 176-78, where she is drawn by elephants; cf. the observa- 
tions of E. Pais, in Naples Acad. Atti, Nuova Serie, 1913, Part I, pp. 253-66, 
and V. Macchioro, in Neapolis, I (1913), 426 f.; the elephants appear to be a Hellen- 
istic reminiscence rather than, as Pais thought, an allusion to Pompey’s African 
triumph. 

6 N.S., 1911, pp. 418-22. 

7 Ibid., 1912, pp. 178-80, where the temple is interesting. 

8 Tbid., 1915, pp. 284 f. 

9 Ibid., 1912, 106-8. These planetary divinities are represented by their busts only. 
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of a sacred procession in honor of Cybele,’ and of a sacrifice offered 
by a Genius.’ 
THE ERUPTION OF 79 A.D. 

With regard to the circumstances in which the city was buried, 
it has been suggested’ that Pompeii suffered from a fiery blast 
similar to that which laid desolate the city of St. Pierre in the 
eruption of 1902 at Martinique. This is naturally a problem for 
the professed volcanists, and it is to be presumed that they could 
settle it by a careful study of the indications still to be observed 
on the spot. The evidence, however, is largely archaeological, 
and it is proper to note here that if there was a hot blast it came 
not as one would have expected at the beginning but at an advanced 
stage of the eruption, and its effects were very unevenly distributed. 
The comparatively small number of bodies which have been found 
within the city indicates that most of the inhabitants had time to 
escape without the walls; those who succumbed within the houses 
or on the streets had lived, as a rule, through the shower of pumice- 
stones (Japilli) and into the rain of volcanic dust (cineres); and 
while it is true that many walls show a discoloration which may 
be due to the effects of heat,4 on the other hand the traces of actual 
conflagration which have been observed’ appear to be purely 
local in character, and the state in which such inflammable or 
malleable substances as hemp, wood, and lead are found does not 
suggest their having been exposed to intense heat. 

A detail not always borne in mind is that many walls in the 
city show lesions due to earthquake shocks which took place, not, 
as one might at first suppose, in 63 A.D. (although the famous 
earthquake of that year, too, as is well known, left abundant 
traces of its force at Pompeii), but during the progress of the 
shower of pumice-stone and the rain of volcanic dust which suc- 
ceeded it at the time of the great eruption; the most violent shocks 


* N.S., 1912, pp. 108-10. 

2 Ibid., 1912, pp. 442-44. 

3 E. T. Merrill, in A.J.A., second series, XXII (1918), 304-9. 

4Solid stretches of color have changed from yellow (ochre) to_red;‘in many 
cases, however, only parts of walls have been thus affected. 

5 For example Reg. II, Ins. ii, nn. 1-2: N.S., 1914, p. 104. 
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occurred after the cessation of the pumice-stones and while the 
dust was still falling. Hence it is that the upper parts of some 
monuments, which had remained upright until some ten feet first 
of pumice-stone and then of dust had fallen, finally succumbed 
to the later and more violent shocks and were found by the ex- 
cavators lying amid the volcanic dust at a height of ten feet or 
more above the ancient ground level.? 

Several more groups of the victims have been found and plaster 
casts made of the impressions left by them in the volcanic ejecta. 
These add to our comprehension of the agonies of that tragic 
moment.’ 


AFTER 79 A.D. 


The vicissitudes of the Pompeian territory in later antiquity 
have formed the subject of a special article. 

A hitherto neglected source of information concerning the 
early excavations has been described: it is a large manuscript in 
the library of the Societa di Storia Patria of Naples, containing 
the official reports of the excavations of the years 1748-55 and 
signed by G. Alcubierre. Other information is to be found in MSS 
of A. F. Gori in the Biblioteca Marucelliana in Florence, and 
MSS of M. and R. Venuti in the Cortona library.‘ 


1M. Della Corte, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V, Vol. XXII (1913), p. 264. 

2N.S., 1911, pp. 372f., in the entrance-way of the Casa del Conte di Torino, 
where these five or six persons had sought refuge from the shower of pumice-stones 
and were eventually smothered in the rain of dust. A hole in one of the side walls 
shows that they had broken through from a neighboring house in the hope of finding 
safety; this is in itself sufficient evidence that the hot blast, if there was one, did not 
occur until considerable time had elapsed from the beginning of the eruption; 
N.S., 1911, pp. 459 f., one body outside the Porta di Nola: the victim had clambered 
up a tree in order to escape from the mounting tide of ejecta; N.S., 1914, p. 155, 
one body; pp. 205-8, two skeletons, one in the Strada dell’ Abbondanza and one in an 
adjacent house, with little treasures of coins, silverware, and jewelry; the official 
publication requires correction in the light of’ Macchioro’s review in Neapolis, 
II (1914), 365 f.; p. 228, two bodies in Reg. I, Ins. vi, n. 2; pp. 257-63 and 365-68, 
a group of nine persons in the garden of the large house with the painted cryptoporticus 
on the Strada dell’ Abbondanza; 1916, pp. 87-90, four persons in the peristyle of the 
house of Trebius Valens, where they had sought refuge close to the wall, under the 
protection of the roof. 

3 A. Sogliano, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V, Vol. XXIV (1915), pp. 483-514. 

4G. F. Zottoli, in ibid., Ser. V, Vol. XXIII (1914), pp. 184 f. 
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PUBLIC EDIFICES 


New both in itself and in type is the large room with repre- 
sentations of trophies, Reg. III, Ins. iii, n. 6, which has been 
explained as the armamentarium of the colony." 

Delicate questions concerning the two earliest monuments 
of the city, which had unfortunately become the subject of an 
intricate controversy—the Greek temple and the Etruscan column 
—are fully treated in what we may consider the final article.’ 
The Italian archaeologists insist that the columns of the temple 
rested on round bases elevated above the stylobate, and they 
still maintain their view of the character of the curves of the 
extant column in Regio VI. 

A fresh examination of the monuments of the Forum’ shows 
that the central pavement contained an inscription in letters of 
bronze, and that the torso of the cult statue of Jupiter was made 
from an earlier piece of sculpture; it is proposed to identify as a 
school the long room opening upon the northern part of the western 
colonnade; the arch at the south end of the Forum is taken to be 
the ianus of the colony; the details of the curia correspond to the 
precepts of Vitruvius. The theory of H. Thédenat‘ as to the 
early stages of the Forum’s history is to be rejected. 

It has been shown’ that the Basilica consisted of an unroofed 
central space flanked by porticos, thus representing an earlier 
stage in the evolution of the type than the examples which have 
been preserved to us in Rome. 

The base supporting a fragmentary group of a stag attacked 
by a lion and bearing the inscription® which begins with the enig- 
matic letters T.D.V.S. found in 1817 in the temple of Apollo has 


* N.S., 1916, pp. 429-50. 

2G. Patroni and S. Cozzi, in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie,Vol. I (1911), 
Part I, pp. 211-31, with detailed measurements and four plates. 

3A. W. Van Buren, in Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, II (1918), 
67-76. 

4 Pompéi, II, 16-20. 

5 A. Sogliano, in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. II (1913), Part I, 
pp. 117-29. 


6 CIL, x. 801. 
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been interpreted as a votive offering to Diana, and the abbreviation 
expanded as T(riviae) d(eae) v(otum) s(olvit).* 

The great theater, and in particular its stage front and the 
water works which have been discovered in the orchestra, have 
been brought into relation with the nymphaea and scenarum frontes 
of the Hellenistic East, particularly of Antioch.’ 


WATER SUPPLY 


Our knowledge of the water supply at various periods has 
been greatly enlarged. In the first place, a group of wells have 
been recognized as belonging to the Samnite period and antedating 
the construction of the aqueduct: they derived their supply of 
water from the veins which flow along the slopes of Vesuvius at a 
low level;? secondly, several of the large rain-water cisterns in the 
peristyles of the pre-Roman houses have been cleared and restored 
to their original functions; and third, the Strada dell’ Abbondanza 
has yielded a unique example of a castellum aquae with its lead 
reservoir intact and in place.‘ 


THE AREA OUTSIDE THE GATES 


The approaches to the Porta del Vesuvio and the Porta di 
Nola have been revealed by excavation: they are of special interest 
for a characteristic type of grave monument, which combines a 
bench, curving in plan, with a column supported on a square base 
and carrying an ornamental urn.‘ 


PRIVATE HOUSES 


The subject of the Italic and Roman house appears inexhaust- 
ible; of late years notable progress has been made in its treatment, 


tE. Tarallo, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V, Vol. XXI (1912), pp. 68-78. 

2G. Spano, in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. II (1913), Part II, 
pp. 109-48; certain reservations in detail are expressed by V. Macchioro in Neapolis, 
I:(1913), 99- 

3 N.S., 1910, pp. 563-67. 

4 Ibid., 1917, pp. 255 f. 

5 Porta del Vesuvio, ibid., 1910, pp. 399-415; 557-62; M. Della Corte, in Naples 
Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. II (1913), Part II, pp. 177-200; Porta di Nola, 


N.S., 1910, pp. 385-99. 
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partly as a result of discoveries at Ostia which have revealed a 
type essentially different from the traditional ‘“ Pompeian house. ’”! 

We now have another example of the projecting upper story 
from the Strada dell’ Abbondanza;? and the house of Trebius 
Valens retained practically intact and in situ a section of the tile 
roof of its peristyle.’ 

With regard to individual houses, the following appears of 
special interest: 

Two large and splendid mansions which were already known 
have been more fully excavated and published: the Casa delle 
Nozze d’ Argento (with two adjoining houses) ,4 and the Casa del 
Conte di Torino;> both of them interesting for painting as well 
as architecture. 

For the Villa Item, also known as the villa of the Fondo Gar- 
giulo, perhaps the most important single find of recent years, see 
below in the discussion of painting. 

The well-preserved house of Trebius Valens, on the Strada 
dell’ Abbondanza, contains an abundance of wall-decorations, 
mostly in the Third Style, and spirited though not very delicate in 
treatment.® 


THE INHABITANTS AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS 


There have appeared the first two installments of an exhaustive 
study of the inhabitants of the various houses, based chiefly on the 
information to be derived from the seal rings with owners’ names 
found in the houses and the election notices painted outside them.’ 
The economic conditions prevalent in Pompeii have been elucidated 
in an article* which has the specially interesting feature of taking 

* See my résumé in The Year’s Work in Classical Studies for 1916, pp. 2 f.; the 
article by E. R. Fiechter, ‘Das italische Atriumhaus,” in Festgabe Hugo Bliimner 
(Zurich, 1914), pp. 210-20, is a welcome contribution, and part of the arguments 
there presented commend themselves, although it is perhaps not possible to accept 
all the conclusions. 

2 N.S., 1917, pp. 248-51. 3 Ibid., 1916, pp. 148-51. 

4 Ibid., 1910, pp. 315-30. 5 Ibid., 1911, pp. 214-22. 

6 Well illustrated in ibid., 1915, pp. 338, 343, 418, 421 f.; 1916, p. 150. 

7M. Della Corte, in Neapolis, II (1914), 153-201, 305-41. 

8 T. Frank, “The Economic Life of an Ancient City,” in Classical Philology, 
XIII (1918), 225-40. 
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the Insula ii of Regio VII as a specific example, it having proved 
possible to demonstrate, house by house and room by room, how 
the inhabitants supported themselves. 
We have two new examples of the ‘hermopolium or bar." 
There are some more representations in painting of workmen 
and tradespeople at their vocations;? and a wealth of comparative 
lapidary material is accessible in a special article. 


THE FINE ARTS 


Most of the progress in the field of architecture has already 
received mention; the triumphal arches are treated in two articles 
which are of especial interest for Hellenistic connections and which 
are also of value for painting.‘ 

In painting, the most important finds have been the series of 
decorated rooms in the Villa Item, some distance outside the 
Porta di Ercolano: they furnish some of the best examples in 
existence of the Second Style; the scenes represented with almost 
life-size figures on the walls of the triclinium are to be interpreted 
as having to do with Dionysiac and Orphic mysteries.5 

Other remarkable paintings are the spirited ‘‘Trophies,’”® 
the ‘Aeneas, Anchises, and Ascanius,’” the “ Rape of the Palla- 
dium,’’® the “Sideboard with Vases, ’’? and in particular the crypto- 
porticus with “‘Scenes from the Trojan War” derived from the 
Iliad and the Aethiopis.° One of the most remarkable pieces of 


*N.S., 1912, pp. 111-20; 1917, 249-52; both of them are on the Strada dell 
Abbondanza; the equipment of the first was found practically intact. 

2 Tilustrated in ibid., 1912, pp. 177-79. 

3H. Gummerus, “Darstellungen aus dem Handwerk auf rémischen Grab- und 
Votivsteinen in Italien,” in Jahrbuch des Inst., XXVIII (1913), 63-126. 

4G. Spano, in Neapolis, I (1913), 144-04, 3290-52. 

5 N.S., 1910, pp. 139-45, with plates (also published separately under the title 
Descrizione della Villa romana, detta Casa dei Flagellati, by Detken & Rocholl, Naples, 
1912); P. B. Mudie-Cook, in Jour. Rom. Stud., II (1913), 157-74; G. E. Rizzo, 
“Dionysos Mystes,” in Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. III (1918), Part I, 
pp. 39-102 (an exceptionally important article for religion and art). 

® N.S., 1916, pp. 429-50. 7 I[bid., 1913, Pp. 144. 


§ Ibid., 1913, Pp. 145. 9 Ibid., 1912, p. 29. 
% Tbid., 1914, pp. 178-80, 197, 202, 257 f.; unfortunately much damaged. 
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decoration is still unpublished, and consideration for the respon- 
sible authorities forbids my anticipating the official publication." 

The various styles have been studied in detail in a special 
volume,? and the landscapes with architectural elements have 
received systematic treatment.’ The problem of the position of 
the panel pictures (as distinguished from the wall-decoration 
as a whole) in the history of ancient art has been treated by W. 
Klein in two elaborate articles‘ which must be read with care by 
all who are interested in Hellenistic and Roman art. Emphasis 
is laid on the evident traces of conscious study of earlier works, 
both pictorial and plastic, and on the transmission of the pictorial 
repertory from one Pompeian painter to another. V. Macchioro’ 
warns us of the danger of regarding these paintings too exclusively 
from the standpoint of the two buried Campanian cities, and thus 
losing sight of the broader course of development in the Hellenistic 
world. 

Individual themes which have received attention are ‘‘ Anchises 
and Aphrodite” (rather than “ Adonis and Aphrodite’’),° “‘ Hercules 
at the Ara Maxima,’” and “Zephyrus and Chloris’”’ (or “Ariadne 
and Dionysus,” or “‘Dido’s Sleep,” according to the various 
interpretations which have been proposed).* 


MOSAICS 


The mosaics in the Casa del Fauno are fully discussed by 
W. Leonhard:? he finds their origins not in the art of Alexandria 
but in that of the Greek mainland. Mosaics representing fish are 


t Reg. I, Ins. vi, n. 4 (originally numbered 7), the room marked j in the plan; 
N.S., 1912, pp. 402, 445; 1913, pp. 28 f. 

2G. Rodenwaldt, Die Komposition der Pompejanischen Wandgemdlde, Berlin, 
1909. Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, in Jour. Hellenic Stud., XXXIX (1919), 144-63. 


3M. Rostowzew, in Rim. Mitth., XXVI (1911), 1-185. 

4 Oesterr. Jahresh., XIII (1910), 123-49; XV (1912), 143-67. 

5 Neapolis, II (1914), 221 f. 

6 W. Klein, in Oesterr. Jahresh., XVI (1913), 117-20. 

7 Naples Acad. Memorie, Nuova Serie, Vol. I (1911), Part II, pp. 167-80. 


8 A. Sogliano, in Naples Acad. Aiti, Nuova Serie, Vol. IIT (1915), Part I, pp. 21-31, 
71-76; G. Patroni, ibid., pp. 53-70; V. Macchioro, in Neapolis, II (1914), 364 f.; 
G. Patroni, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, Ser. V, Vol. XXIV (1915), pp. 3-15. 


9 Neapolis, II (1914), 42-90, 135-52. 
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briefly treated by L. Jacono,' with reference to the various species 
represented, and with a suggestion of possible ichthyomancy. 

The two mosaic pictures signed by Dioscurides of Samos, 
found in 1763 and 1764 in the “ Villa of Cicero,’’ are discussed in 
another important article by M. Bieber and G. Rodenwaldt;? 
they are valuable for scenic antiquities and for their relation to a 
group of frescos. 

As to the minor arts, there may be mentioned the following 
finds: several pieces of silverware and jewelry;‘ a bronze lamp 
with a well-modeled head of Ammon showing negroid features;$ 
a statuette of Venus, nude, wrought of pseudo-alabaster, with gilt 
ornaments. A hoard of ninety bowls of Samian ware, found in 
1881, has received scientific treatment with interesting results.’ 
It represents a consignment of newly made pottery which had 
arrived only a short time before the eruption, and can be dated 
with precision between the years 77 and 79. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The repertory of both painted inscriptions and graffiti has 
received enormous accretions from the Strada dell’ Abbondanza.* 
Three notices of games’ may be singled out for special mention. 
Tomb inscriptions have been found outside the Vesuvius and 
Nola gates; and among the graffiti on the stucco inclosing-wall 
of a tomb at the former place occurs the not unpleasing distich:*° 

Sic tibi contingat semper florere, Sabina, 
Contingat forma<e>, sisque puella diu. 

Norte.—Since the foregoing was written, the literature on Pompeii has 
been increased through the appearance of an important article: L’ Hekaton- 
stylon di Pompei e l’ Hekatonstylon di Pompee, memoria letta all’ Accademia 
Pontaniana nella tornata del 2 febbraio, 1919, dal secio corrispondente Dott. 
Giuseppe Spano, 56 pages, for a reprint of which I am under obligation to 

* Ibid., I (1913), 368-71. 2 Jahrbuch d. Inst., XXVI (1911), 1-22. 

3 There appears to be no good reason for thinking that either these or the Alexander 
mosaic were intended for insertion in walls rather than pavements; cf. S. Herrlich, in 
Berl. Philol. Wochenschr., XXXII (1912), cols. 949 f. 

4N.S., 1914, pp. 205-8; 1915, p. 287. 

5 Ibid., 1915, p. 341. 6 Tbid., 1917, pp. 252 f. 

7 D. Atkinson, in Jour. Rom. Stud., 1V (1914), 27-64. *° N.S., passim. 

9 Ibid., 1913, P. 479; 1914, p. 106. ” Tbid., 1916, p. 286. 
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the kindness of the author; in it there is mention of another article of his, on 
“‘L’ Illuminazione delle vie di Pompei,” which is to appear in the A/ti of the 
Naples Academy. The main interest of the article on the ‘‘ Hekatonstylon” 
(i.e., the portico of the “Foro Triangolare’’) consists in its demonstration of 
the influence exercised on Pompeii during the first half of the second century 
B.C. by the Syrian Antioch, through the medium of Puteoli. Among various 
matters of detail must be mentioned the suggestion (pp. 38-40) of an earlier 
form for the state entrance to the “Foro Triangolare”—a kind of propylaea; 
the discussion (pp. 40-43) of brackets projecting from columns; the treat- 
ment (pp. 43-52) of monopteral edifices within sacred inclosures; and the 
announcement (pp. 44 f.) of the discovery, thirteen years ago, of an enormous 
underground rain-water cistern extending in front of one, and probably of all 
three, of the porticos of the “Foro Triangolare.’”’ The painting from the 
villa of P. Fannius Sinistor, near Boscoreale, of which the author (p. 49) does 
not know the present location, is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York: 
cf. the further panel on the right-hand wall of the reconstituted cubiculum as 
published by Miss Richter in Art and Archaeology, VII (1918), 239, fig. 2, with 
fig. 19 on p. 79 of F. Barnabei, La Villa Pompeiana di P. Fannio Sinistore 
presso Boscoreale. 

I have not seen Ippel Der dritte pampejanische Stil, Berlin, 1910, nor the 
great collection of Hermann-Bruckmann, Die Malerei der alten Griechen und 


Rémer. 
































SOME FEATURES OF OVID’S STYLE: Il. THE DRAMATIC 
ELEMENT IN THE METAMORPHOSES" 





By Frank J. MILter 
University of Chicago 





A stage setting with appropriate scenery, actors with their 
entrances and exits, their costumes, their actions, and their lines— 
these form the invariable and indispensable elements, the materia 
dramatis, of playwrights of all time. But while these elements are 
necessary to the formal drama, poetry of every kind has always had 
a touch, in spirit at least, of the dramatic, and, while not pro- 
fessedly dramatic in form, still exhibits many if not all the elements 
of dramatic technique which we have named above. 

One cannot read the odes of Horace without feeling their 
dramatic character. ‘The satires of the first book are full of sudden 
dramatic rallies between Horace and some quick-summoned inter- 
locutor; while the famous ninth, the “Bore”’ satire, is every word 
either stage setting, stage directions, or lines of the several well- 
marked characters. All the satires of the second book, except 
the second and sixth, are in the style of formal dialogue. 

While epic poetry is universally narrative in form, it is essentially 
dramatic in character. It has its stage, its actors, its action, its 
lines. The epic is a drama on gigantic scale; its acts are years or 
centuries; its actors, heroes; its stage, the world of life; its events, 
those mighty circles of activity that leave their deep impress on 
human history. Homer’s epics re-enact the stirring scenes of the 
ten years’ siege of Troy, and the perilous, long wanderings of 
Ulysses before he reached his home; Vergil’s epic action embraces 
the fall of Troy and the never-ending struggle of Aeneas and his 
band of exiles till Troy should rise again in the Western world; 
Tasso pictures the heroic war of Godfrey and his crusaders, who 
strove to free the holy city of Jerusalem; and Milton, ignoring all 


t Read at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. 
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bounds of space and time, fills his triple stage of heaven, earth, 
and hell with angels, men, and devils, all working out the most 
stupendous problems of human destiny. 

Such gigantic dramas could be presented on no human stage, 
but in them all are lesser actions of marked dramatic possibilities. 
Notable among these are the events culminating in the death of 
Hector, the home-coming of Ulysses and his destruction of the 
suitors, Satan’s rebellion and expulsion from heaven, and the 
temptation and fall of man. All these furnish abundant material 
for the tragic stage; but all leave much to be supplied of speech 
and action before the full-rounded drama could take form. In the 
Aeneid alone is found, among the minor parts which make up 
the epic whole, a dramatic action well-nigh Complote—the love 
story of Aeneas and Dido. 

Now the Metamorphoses of Ovid, on which the present study is 
largely based, is not an epic poem, since it is lacking in certain 
essential characteristics of that form of poetry. It is, however, 
a great and notable narrative poem in which Ovid attempts no 
less a task than the linking together into one artistically har- 
monious whole all the stories of classical mythology. And this he 
does, until the whole range of wonders (miraculous changes) is 
passed in review, from the dawn of creation, when chaos was 
changed by divine fiat into the orderly universe, down to the 
very age of the poet himself, when the soul of Julius Caesar was 
changed to a star and set in the sky among the immortals. 

These stories had been often told and by many writers in 
both Greek and Latin during the centuries preceding Ovid’s time, 
but never in the lively style of a past-master in the art of story 
telling as in the present instance. Ovid is a born dramatist. 
In his own fashion (Amores i. 18) he tells us how he had forced 
himself for a time to give up the poetry of love and to assume the 
more noble réle of the tragic writer; and again (Amores iii. 1) 
under the form of an allegorical strife between Elegeia and Tra- 
goedia, he represents the conflicting influences under which he 
wrought. He did, indeed, compose one tragedy on the much- 
used theme of Medea, a tragedy which was given high rank by 
such critics as Quintilian and Tacitus. 
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Aside from formal drama, however, the dramatic style char- 
acterizes all he writes; he sees all situations with the eye of the 
playwright, and for these he sets his imaginary stage. Indeed, 
Ovid’s stage-setting habit is one of the noticeable characteristics 
of his narrative style. Not once alone but a score of times does 
he deliberately set his stage and describe his scene for the action 
that is to follow. So, after the story of Daphne, daughter of 
Peneus, the river-god, the next story of Io is thus introduced 
(i. 568 ff.): 

There is a vale in Thessaly which steep-wooded slopes surround on every 
side. Men call it Tempe. Through this the river Peneus flows from the foot 
of Pindus with foam-flecked waters, and by its heavy fall forms clouds which 
drive along fine, smoke-like mist, sprinkles the tops of the trees with spray, and 
deafens even remoter regions by its roar. Here is the home, the seat, the in- 
most haunt of the mighty stream. Here, seated in a cave of overhanging 
rock, he was giving laws to his waters, and to his water-nymphs. Hither 
came, first, the rivers of his own country, not knowing whether to congratulate 
or console the father of Daphne: the poplar-fringed Sperchios, the restless 
Enipeus, hoary Apidanus, gentle Amphrysos and Aeas; and later all the rivers 
which, by whatsoever way their current carries them, lead down their waters, 
weary with wandering, into the sea. IJnachus only does not come; but, hidden 
away in his deepest cave, he augments his waters with his tears, and in utmost 
wretchedness laments his daughter, Io, as lost. He knows not whether she 
still lives or is among the shades. But, since he cannot find her anywhere, he 
thinks she must be nowhere, and his anxious soul forbodes things worse than 
death. 


Inachus only does not come. It is on this cue that the first 
scene, as in a moving-picture film, dissolves into the next—the 
scene of the seduction of Io by Jupiter. 

A similar quick transformation from scene to scene is found 
at the opening of the twelfth book: 


Father Priam, not knowing that Aesacus is still alive in feathered form, 
mourned for his son. At an empty tomb also, inscribed with the lost one’s 
name, Hector with his brothers had offered sacrifices in honor of the dead. 
Paris was not present at the sad rite, Paris, who had a little later brought a 
long-continued war upon his country with his stolen wife. A thousand ships 
and the whole Pelasgian race, banded together, pursued him; nor would 
vengeance have been postponed had not stormy winds made the sea impassable, 
and had not the land of Boeotia kept the ships, though ready to set sail, at 
fish-haunted Aulis. 
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And here again, by that cue of Paris was not present at the sad rite, 
the scene of the funeral of Aesacus at Troy has dissolved into the 


briefly told tragedy of Iphigenia at Aulis. 

We have a more elaborate stage setting in the story of Phaé- 
thon, who on his mother’s advice goes to the home of the sun-god 
on the far eastern edge of the world, in order to learn whether or 
no he is the son of the god of light. This scene is described in 
great detail, even to the costuming in a bright purple robe of the 
central character. 


The palace of the Sun stood high on lofty columns, bright with glittering 
gold and bronze that shone like fire. Gleaming ivory crowned the gables 
above; the double folding-doors were radiant with burnished silver. And the 
workmanship was more beautiful than the material. For upon the doors 
Mulciber had carved in relief the waters that enfold the central earth, the circle 
of the lands and the sky that overhangs the lands. The sea holds the dark- 
hued gods: tuneful Triton, changeful Proteus, and Aegaeon, his strong arms 
thrown over a pair of huge whales; Doris and her daughters, some of 
whom are shown swimming through the water, some sitting on a rock 
drying their green hair, and some riding on fishes. They have not all 
the same appearance, and yet not altogether different; as it should be 
with sisters. The land has men and cities, woods and beasts, rivers, nymphs 
and other rural deities. Above these scenes was placed a representation 
of the shining sky, six signs of the zodiac on the right-hand doors, and 
six signs on the left. 

Now when Clymene’s son had mounted the steep path which leads thither, 
and had come beneath the roof of his sire whose fatherhood had been ques- 
tioned, straightway he turned him to his father’s face, but halted some little 
space away; for he could not bear the radiance at a nearer view. Clad in a 
purple robe, Phoebus sat on his throne gleaming with brilliant emeralds. To 
right and left stood Day and Month and Year and Century, and the Hours, 
set at equal distances. Young Spring was there, wreathed with a floral 
crown; Summer, lightly clad, with garland of ripe grain; Autumn was there, 
stained with the trodden grape, and icy Winter with white and grizzled locks 
ii. x ff.]. 

And now enters Phaéthon, dazzled with the glory of the place, 
yet stoutly bent upon his quest; and upon this brilliant stage 
the first scene of the ensuing action is portrayed. 

Similarly we have described (iii. 155 ff.) the beautiful grotto 
of Gargaphie, Diana’s bathing-pool, the scene of the first act in 


the tragedy of the ill-fated Actaeon. 
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There was a vale in that region, thick grown with pine and cypress with 
their sharp needles. ”Twas called Gargaphie, the sacred haunt of high-girt 
Diana. In its most secret nook there was a well-shaded grotto, wrought by no 
artist’s hand. But Nature by her own cunning had imitated art; for she had 
shaped a native arch of the living rock and soft tufa. A sparkling spring 
with its slender stream bubbled up on one side and widened out into a pool 
with grassy banks. 


Also the action of Peleus’ wooing of the sea-goddess Thetis is 
preceded by a minute description of the scene (xi. 229 ff.): 

There is a bay on the Thessalian coast, curved like a sickle into two bays 
with arms running out; ‘twould be a safe port for ships if the water were 
deeper. The sea spreads smooth over the sandy bottom; the shore is firm, 
such as leaves no trace of feet, delays no journey, is free from seaweed. A 
myrtle wood grows close at hand, thick-hung with two-coloured berries. 
There is a grotto in this grove, whether made by nature or art one may not 
surely say, but rather by art. To this grotto oftentimes, riding thy bridled 
dolphin, O Thetis, naked wast thou wont to come. 


Instances might be multiplied in illustration of this point. 
One more, however, will suffice. Ovid’s most elaborate prepara- 
tion for the action of his story is made in the Pyramus and Thisbe 
tale. Not alone the stage scenery but other necessary stage 
properties are carefully provided before the main action, without 
any one of which the events of the story could not happen: Ninus’ 
tomb must be there, for into it Thisbe is to run and hide at sight 
of the lioness; a veil or cloak or loose “‘garment’”’ of some kind 
must be on hand, for it is on the dropping of this in her flight that 
the whole story hinges (we are reminded of Kipling’s “Don’t 
forget the suspenders, best beloved’’); there must be a spring of 
water to which the thirsty lioness must be attracted; there must 
be a moon by whose light she may see and playfully mangle the 
lost veil with her bloody mouth; and there must be a mulberry 
tree whose white fruit is to be changed to red by the blood of 
Pyramus (iv. 93 ff.). 


Now Thisbe, carefully opening the door, steals out through the darkness, 
seen of none, and arrives duly at the tomb with her face well veiled and sits 
down under the trysting-tree. Love made her bold. But see! here comes a lion- 
ess, her jaws all dripping with the blood of fresh-slain cattle, to slake her thirst 
at the neighboring spring. Far off under the rays of the moon Babylonian 
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Thisbe sees her, and flees with trembling feet into the deep cavern, and as 
she flees she leaves her cloak on the ground behind her. When the savage 
lioness has quenched her thirst by copious draughts of water, returning to the 
woods she comes by chance upon the light garment (but without the girl her- 
self!) and tears it with bloody jaws. Pyramus, coming out a little later, sees 
the tracks of the beast plain in the deep dust and grows deadly pale at the 
sight. But when he saw the cloak smeared with blood, he cried: “One night 
shall bring two lovers to death. But she of the two was more worthy of long 
life; on my head lies all the guilt. Oh, I have been the cause of your death, 
poor girl, in that I bade you come forth by night into this dangerous place, 
and did not myself come hither first. Come, rend my body and devour my 
guilty flesh with your fierce fangs, O all ye lions who have your lairs beneath 
this cliff! But ’tis a coward’s part merely to pray for death.” He picks up 
Thisbe’s cloak and carries it to the shade of the trysting-tree. And while 
he kisses the familiar garment and bedews it with his tears he cries: “‘ Drink 
now my blood too.” So saying, he drew the sword which he wore girt about 
him, plunged the blade into his side, and straightway, with his dying effort, 
drew the sword from his warm wound. As he lay stretched upon the earth 
the spouting blood leaped high; just as when a pipe has broken at a weak spot 
in the lead and through the small hissing aperture sends spurting forth long 
streams of water, cleaving the air with its jets. The fruit of the tree, sprinkled 
with the blood, was changed to a dark red color; and the roots, soaked with 
his gore, also tinged the hanging berries with the same purple hue. 

And now comes Thisbe from her hiding-place, still trembling, but fearful 
also that her lover will miss her; she seeks for him both with eyes and soul, 
eager to tell him how great perils she has escaped. And while she recognizes the 
place and the shape of the well-known tree, still the color of its fruit mystifies 
her. She doubts if it be this. While she hesitates, she sees somebody’s limbs 
writhing on the bloody ground, and starts back, paler than boxwood, and 
shivering like the sea when a slight breeze ruffles its surface. But when 
after a little while she recognizes her lover, she smites her innocent arms with 
loud blows of grief, and tears her hair; and embracing the well-beloved form, 
she fills his wounds with tears, mingling these with his blood. And as she 
kissed his lips, now cold in death, she wailed: “O my Pyramus, what mis- 
chance has reft you from me? Pyramus! answer me. ‘Tis your dearest 
Thisbe calling you. Oh, listen, and lift your drooping head!” At the name 
of Thisbe, Pyramus lifted his eyes, now heavy with death, and having looked 
upon her face, closed them again. 

Now when she saw her own cloak and his sword and empty scabbard, she 
said: “ ’Twas your own hand and your love, poor boy, that took your life. 
I, too, have a hand brave for this one deed; I, too, have love. This shall 
give me strength for the fatal blow. I will follow you in death, and men shall 
say that I was the most wretched cause and comrade of your fate. And you, 
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who could have been parted from me by death alone, not even death shall 
part from me. O wretched parents, mine and his, be ye entreated of this by 
the prayers of us both, that you begrudge us not that we, whom faithful love, 
whom the hour of death has joined, should be laid together in the same tomb. 
And do you, O tree, who now shade with your branches the poor body of one, 
and soon will shade two, keep the marks of our death and always bear your 
fruit of a dark color, meet for mourning, as a monument of our double death.” 
She spoke, and fitting the point beneath her breast, she fell forward on the 
sword which was still warm with her lover’s blood. Her prayers touched the 
gods and touched the parents; for the color of the mulberry fruit is dark red 
when it is ripe, and all that remained from both funeral pyres rests in a 


common urn. 

The success of Ovid’s exceedingly dramatic telling of this story 
is attested by the use of it by later writers. It was no task at 
all to lift this dramatic story into a formal drama. 

Another piece of stage business, whose use in Ovid is so fre- 
quent as to become almost a commonplace, is the matter of the 
entrances of his characters upon the scene of action." Thus, when 
the Theban women have decked the temples with laurel wreaths 
and are now burning incense in the altar flames and are praying to 
Latona—“ Ecce venit comitum Niobe celeberrima turba” (vi. 165): 

But lo! comes Niobe, thronged about with a numerous following, a notable 
figure in Phrygian robes wrought with threads of gold, and beautiful as far 
as anger suffered her to be; and she tosses her shapely head with the hair 
falling on either shoulder. 

The poet might, after the manner of a dull narrator, have 
introduced this character in a prosy way, which would merely 
have secured her entrance. But in consequence of this dramatic 
introduction we see rather than hear of the approach of Niobe. 

Again we are sitting on the great natural amphitheater of 
hills in Cholchis, overlooking the field of Mars, where Jason’s 
valor is to meet the test of subduing to the plow the fire-breathing 
bulls—‘‘Ecce adamanteis Vulcanum naribus efflant auripedes tauri”’ 
(vii. 104 ff.): 

The next dawn had put to flight the twinkling stars. Then the throngs 
gathered into the sacred field of Mars and took their stand on the heights. 


* This entrance is regularly indicated by ecce, which, while it is used by Ovid in 
its simple adverbial meaning also, more frequently has this interjectional force 
indicating the entrance of an actor upon the scene. 
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In the midst of the company sat the king himself, clad in purple, and conspicu- 
ous with his ivory scepter. See! here come the brazen-footed bulls, breath- 
ing fire from nostrils of adamant. The very grass shrivels up at the touch of 
their hot breath. 

So comparatively insignificant a thing as costuming Ovid does 
not overlook. We are repeatedly reminded that Thisbe wore a 
disguising veil or robe (variously called velamen, tenues amictus, 
vestis), for it is upon the dropping of this garment, its bloody 
mouthing by the lioness, its after finding by the lover, that the 
action of the whole play turns. In the lively dramatic variation 
of the strife in music between Pan and Phoebus, the latter’s costume 
and stage pose are thus described: 

Phoebus’ golden head was wreathed with laurel of Parnassus, and his 
mantle, dipped in Tyrian dye, swept the ground. His lyre, inlaid with 
gems and Indian ivory, he held in his left hand, while his right hand held the 
plectrum. His very pose was that of the artist [xi. 165 ff.]. 

Circe also is thus costumed (xiv. 261 ff.): ‘She sat in a beautiful 
retreat on her throne of state, clad in a gleaming purple robe with 
a golden veil above.” Similarly (to turn a moment from the 
Metamorphoses to Fasti (ii. 105) Arion is costumed for his supposed 
last act in life: “He takes the crown which would well become 
thy looks, O Phoebus, and has already donned his flowing robe 
twice dipped in Tyrian dye.” 

Ovid further vivifies and dramatizes his narrative by his 
frequent use of the trick of apostrophe, by means of which some 
person far distant or even long since dead is suddenly introduced 
into our presence as we listen to the story. Following are a few 
out of numerous illustrations:" 

She, indeed, would have wished not so to do, but thee also she then bore, 


thou huge Python, thou snake hitherto unknown, who wast a terror to new-created 
men; so huge a space of mountain-side didst thou fill [i. 438 ff.}. 


He indeed can seem to have merited his punishment because of his tattling 
tongue. But, daughters of Acheloiis, why have you the feathers and feet of 
birds, though you still have maidens’ features? Is it because, when Pro- 
serpina was gathering the spring flowers, you were among the number of her 


t So also are apostrophized the Nile (1.728), Dercetis of Babylon (iv. 44), Minerva 
(754), Lampetides (v. 111), Polydectes (242), Hyacinthus (x. 162, 185), Adonis (543), 
Thetis (xi. 237), Cyllarus (xii. 393), Philoctetes (xiii. 329). 
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companions, ye Sirens, skilled in song? After you had sought in vain for her 
through all the lands, that the sea also might know your search, you prayed 
that you might float on paddling wings above the waves: you found the gods 
ready, and suddenly you saw your limbs covered with golden plumage. But, 
that you might not lose your tuneful voices, so soothing to the ear, and that 
rich dower of song, maiden features, and human voice remained [v. 552 ff.]. 


Then did the Greeks congratulate the victorious youth, catching him in 
their arms and clinging to him in eager embraces. You also, barbarian maiden, 
would gladly have embraced the victor; but modesty stood in the way. Still, 
you would have embraced him; but respect for common talk held you back. 
But what was allowed you did, gazing on him with silent joy and thanking 
your spells and the gods who gave them [vii. 144 ff.]. 

In several instances this dramatic use of apostrophe develops 
into an unusually realistic situation. We have all heard of the 
little boy who, from his seat in the audience, watching Siegfried in 
his search for Brunhilde hemmed by the magic fires, became so 
interested in the hero’s search that, forgetful of his surroundings, 
forgetful that it was only a make-believe scene that he was witness- 
ing, shouted out: ‘See, Siegfried, there she is!’”? So Ovid some- 
times seems to forget that it is only a story which he himself is 
telling, and, suddenly dropping the narrative style, suddenly 
forgetting us, his hearers, he cries out to a character on his mimic 
stage as did the little boy. That the story-teller does thus forget 
his story of course we do not think; but since by this device he 
makes us forget and share his own intense enthusiasm, we more | 
appreciate the art that produces this effect. Instances in illustra- 
tion of this point are, first, in the story of Narcissus (iii. 432 ff.). 

How often did he plunge his arms into the water seeking to clasp the 

neck he sees there, but did not clasp himself in them! What he sees he knows 
not; but that which he sees he burns for, and the same delusion mocks and 
allures his eyes. O fondly foolish boy, why vainly seek to clasp a fleeting 
image? What you seek is nowhere; but turn yourself away, and the object 
of your love will be no more. That which you behold is but the shadow of 
a reflected form and has no substance of its own. With you it comes, with you 
it stays, and it will go with you—if you can go. 
The effect of this device is to make the reader forget that this is 
but a tale that is told; he also, with the poet himself, is by the 
side of the pool watching the sufferings of the pitiable, pale youth, 
and eager to disabuse him of his foolish but fatal fancy. 
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Again in the story of Procris and Cephalus (Ars Amatoria 
iii. 735 ff.) we are watching with breathless interest the poor, 
jealous wife, who lurks in the thicket, expecting, dreading, to see 
proof of the story of her husband’s unfaithfulness to her. When 
she hears his words to her supposed rival, who is nothing after all 
but the gentle zephyr, “‘Aura,”’ whom the tired and heated youth 
is calling to his breast, the wife starts up with relief and joy to run 
to her husband’s arms; but he, hearing a rustling in the thicket, 
and naturally thinking it to be some beast of prey, snatches up 
his spear. Then in our eager interest we also cry out with the 
poet: ‘‘What are you doing, unhappy youth? That is no beast! 
Restrain your spear! Ah, woe! ’tis your young wife your spear 
has pierced!” 

The story of Cephalus and Procris is told again in the Meta- 
mor phoses (vii. 796 ff.); but, while it is there told at much greater 
length, this intrusion by the poet himself does not occur, for the 
obvious reason, for one thing, that Cephalus and not Ovid is in this 
instance telling the story. 

Two striking illustrations of the same device occur in the Fasti 
(ii. 101, 102). The captain and sailors of the ship that bears 
Arion have conspired to kill their passenger and steal his 
gold. At the critical moment when the deadly sword is lifted 
the poet himself cries out: ‘‘What have you to do with swords? 
O captain, steer your wavering ship; such arms as this your 
fingers should not grasp!” 

And still better (1. 386), when a slave is about to kill the 
infant twins, Ovid cries again: ‘“‘What are you about? One of 
these boys is going to be Romulus!” 

Since Ovid so vividly sets his scenes and so dramatically 
introduces his characters, we should expect their lines to be worthy 
of such setting and such introduction. And in this we are not 
disappointed. It is in just this matter of the lines that the poet’s 
dramatic art is most admirable. This has already been illustrated 
in the Pyramus and Thisbe story. A shorter and livelier little 
skit, with appropriate scene, action, and lines, can be lifted right 
out of the story of Echo and Narcissus. The nymph has just 
been deprived by Juno of the power of speech except by way of the 
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repetition of final words. Upon the heels of this disaster and with 
this sad handicap, she falls in love and the little drama follows 
(iii. 370 ff.): 

Now when she saw Narcissus wandering through the fields, she was in- 
flamed with love and followed him by stealth; and the more she followed, 
the more she burned by a nearer flame; as when quick-burning sulphur, 
smeared round the tops of torches, catches fire from another fire brought near. 
Oh, how often does she long to approach him with alluring words and make 
soft prayers to him! But her nature forbids this, nor does it permit her to 
begin; but as it allows, she is ready to await the sounds to which she may 
give back her own words. By chance the boy, separated from his faithful 
companions, had cried: “Is anyone here?” and “Here!” cried Echo back. 
Amazed, he looks around in all directions and with loud voice cries “‘Come!”’; 
and “Come!” she calls him calling. He looks behind him and, seeing no one 
coming, calls again: “‘Why do you run from me?” and hears in answer his 
own words again. He stands still, deceived by the answering voice, and 
“Here let us meet,” he cries. Echo, never to answer other sound more gladly, 
cries: ‘‘Let us meet”; and to help her own words she comes forth from the 
woods that she may throw her arms around the neck she longs to clasp. But 
he flees at her approach and, fleeing, says: “Hands off! embrace me not! 
May I die before I give you power o’er me!” “I give you power o’er me!” 
she says, and nothing more. Thus spurned, she lurks in the woods, hides 
her shamed face among the foliage, and lives from that time on in lonely 


caves. 


The longest and most formal, as well as the most impressive of 
these dramatic narratives (or rather, dramas in narrative) is the 
contest between Ulysses and Ajax for the glorious armor of the 
dead Achilles. The stage is carefully set with the Greek chiefs sit- 
ting as judges of the contest; then comes the introduction, first of 
the huge Ajax, representative of the might of brawn, swayed by 
passion and careless of effect, and later of Ulysses, calm and shrewd, 
relying on the arts of oratory and with an eye constantly to its 
effect upon his judges. Each speaks at length and in perfect 
character. 

Ovid has a deep understanding and appreciation of the human 
emotions and shows a wonderful facility in their expression. 
These emotions are for the most part those of unhappiness, ranging 
all the way from thwarted love (his loves are nearly always hope- 
less loves), hate, jealousy, to the petrifying misery of utter 
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bereavement. While these emotional passages are found in dialogue 
form, as illustrated in the Echo story, they are preponderatingly 
in the form of a soliloquy expressive of a struggle between con- 
flicting emotions, the best example of which to the English reader 
would be the so-called “‘soliloquy”’ of Hamlet. Perhaps the best 
illustration of these soul-searching speeches in Ovid is that of 
Medea, that barbarous, untutored princess, to whose father’s 
court the heroic young Jason has just come. Love has crept un- 
known into her heart, love, of whose very existence she has scarcely 
heard. Her struggle is between love and duty. She thus com- 
munes with herself, fighting this strange mood (vii. 11 ff.) :* 


Medea: In vain, Medea, do you struggle; some god or other is opposing 
you. I wonder if this is not what is called love, or at least something like 
this. For why do the mandates of my father seem too harsh ? 

Herself: They certainly are too harsh. 

Medea: Why do I fear lest he perish whom I have but now seen for the 
first time? What is the cause of all this fear? Come, thrust from your 
maiden breast these flames you feel, if you can unhappy girl. 

Herself: Ah, if I could, I should be more myself. But some strange 
power crushes me though I would not. Desire persuades me one way, reason 
another. I see the better and approve it, but I follow the worse. 

Medea: Why do you, a princess, burn for a stranger, and think upon 
marriage with a foreign world? This land also can give you something to 
love. Whether he live or die is in the lap of the gods. 

Herself: Yet may he live! This I may pray for even without loving 
him. For what has Jason done? Who that is not heartless would not be moved 
by Jason’s youth, his noble birth, his manhood? Who, though the rest were 
lacking, would not be touched by his beauty? Certainly he has touched my 
heart. But unless I help him he will be breathed on by the bulls’ fiery breath, 
and he will have to meet an enemy of his own sowing sprung from the earth, 
or he will be given as prey like any wild beast to the greedy dragon. If I 
permit this, then shall I confess that I am the child of a tigress and that I have 
a heart of iron and stone in my breast. 

Medea: But why may I not look on him as he dies, and why would such 
a looking be defilement? Why do I not urge on the bulls against him, and 
the fierce, earth-born warriors, and the sleepless dragon ? 

Herself: Heaven forefend! And yet that is not matter for my prayers 
but for my deeds. 

Medea: Shall I then betray my father’s throne? and shall an unknown 
stranger be preserved by my aid that, when saved by me, he may sail off 


* The dialogue form is ours; otherwise, the lines are translated as Ovid wrote them. 
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without me and become another’s husband, while I, Medea, am left for 
punishment? If he can do that, if he can prefer another woman to me, let 
him perish, ungrateful man. 

Herself: But no: his look, his loftiness of soul, his grace of form are not 
such that I need fear deceit or forgetfulness of my service. And he shall give 
me his pledge beforehand, and I will compel the gods to be witnesses of our 
troth. Why do you fear when all is safe? Now for action, and away with all 
delay! Jason shall always owe himself to you, he shall join you to himself in 
solemn wedlock. Then you shall be hailed as his deliverer through the cities 
of Greece by throngs of women. 

Medea: And shall I then sail away and leave my sister here, my brother, 
father, gods, and native land ? 

Herself: Indeed my father is a stern man, indeed my native land is 
barbarous, my brother is still a child, my sister’s good will is on my side; 
and the greatest of gods is within me. I shall not be leaving great things, but 
going to great things: the title of saviour of the Achaean youth, acquaintance 
with a better land, cities, whose fame is mighty even here, the culture and arts 
of civilized countries, and the man I would not give in exchange for all that 
the wide world holds—the son of Aeson: when he is my husband I shall be 
called the beloved of heaven, I shall raise my head to the stars. 

Medea: But what of certain mountains, which, they say, come clashing 
together in mid sea; and Charybdis, the sailor’s dread, who now sucks in and 
again spews forth the waves; and greedy Scylla, girt about with savage dogs, 
baying in the Sicilian seas ? 

Herself: Nay, holding that which I love, and resting in Jason’s arms I 
shall fare over the long reaches of the sea; in his safe embrace I shall fear 
nothing; or if I fear at all, I shall fear for my husband only. 

Medea: But do you call it marriage, Medea, and do you give fair- 
seeming names to your fault? Nay, rather, look ahead and see how great a 
wickedness you are approaching and flee it while you may. 


Another but more sophisticated maiden, Scylla, the daughter 
of Nisus, finds herself in a like struggle with a love for her father’s 
enemy, the gratification of which must involve her father’s ruin. 
She looks out from her watch tower and thus argues with herself 
(viii. 36 ff.): 

“Whether I should rejoice or grieve at this woeful war, I cannot tell. I 
grieve because Minos is the foe of her who loves him; but if there were no war, 
he would never have been known to me. Suppose he had me as a hostage, 
then he could give up the war; I should be in his company, should be a pledge 
of peace. If she who bore you, O loveliest of all the world, was such as you 
are, good reason was it that the god burned for her. Oh, thrice happy should 
I be, if only I might fly through the air and stand within the camp of the 
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Cretan king, and confess my love, and ask what dower he would wish to be 
paid for me. Only let him not ask my country’s citadel. For may all my 
hopes of wedlock perish ere I gain it by treachery. And yet ofttimes many 
have found it good to be overcome, when an appeased victor has been merciful. 
Surely he wages a just war for his murdered son; and he is strong both in his 
cause and in the arms that defend his cause. We shall be conquered, I am 
sure. How? if doom awaits our city, why shall his warrior hand unbar 
these walls of ours, and not my love? Far better will it be without massacre 
and suspense and the cost of his own blood for him to conquer. In that case 
truly I should not fear lest someone should pierce your breast unwittingly, 
dear Minos; for, if not unwitting, who so cruel that he could bring himself to 
throw his pitiless spear at you?” She likes the plan, and decides to give up 
herself with her country as her dowry, and so to end the war. But merely to 
will is not enough. ‘A watch guards the entry; my father holds the keys of 
the city gates. Him only dol fear, unhappy! Only he delays the wish of my 
heart. Would to God I had no father! But surely everyone is his own god; 
Fortune resists half-hearted prayers. Another girl in my place, fired with so 
great a love, would long since have destroyed, and that with joy, whatever 
stood in the way of her love. And why should another be braver than I? 
Through fire and sword would I dare go. And yet here there is no need 
of fire or sword. I need but my father’s lock of haire That is to me more 
precious than gold; that purple lock will make me blest, will give me my 


heart’s desire.” 


Althaea’s struggle is between mother-love for her son and that 
fierce clan-love for her brothers, whom Meleager, her son, has 
slain. She stands holding in her hand that fateful billet of wood 
on the preservation of which her son’s life depends, and speaks, 
partly in soliloquy and partly in apostrophe (viii. 481): 

“© ye triple goddesses of vengeance, Eumenides, behold these fearful 
rites. I avenge and I do a wicked deed: death must be atoned by death; 
to crime must crime be added, death to death. Through woes on woes heaped 
up let this accursed house go on to ruin. Shall happy Oeneus rejoice in his 
victorious son and Thestius be childless? ”*Twill be better for you both to 
grieve. Only do you, my brothers’ manes, fresh-made ghosts, appreciate my 
service, and accept the sacrifice I offer at so heavy cost, the baleful tribute 
of my womb. Ah me, whither am I hurrying? Brothers, forgive a mother’s 
heart! My hands refuse to finish what they began. I confess that he de- 
serves to die; but that I should be the agent of his death, I cannot bear. And 
shall he go scathless then? Shall he live, victorious and puffed up with his 
own success, and lord it in Calydon, while you are naught but a handful of 
ashes, shivering ghosts? I will not suffer it. Let the wretch die and drag to 
ruin with him his father’s hopes, his kingdom and his fatherland. Where is 
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my mother-love? Where is a parent’s pious care? Where are those pangs 
which ten long months I bore? O that you had perished in your infancy by 
those first fires, and I had suffered it! You lived by my gift; now you shall 
die by your own desert; pay the price of your deed. Give back the life I 
twice gave you, once at your birth, once when I saved the brand; or else add 
me to my brothers’ pyre. I both desire to act, and cannot. Oh, what shall 
I do? Now I can see only my brothers’ wounds, the sight of that deed of 
blood: and now love and the name of mother break me down. Woe is me, 
my brothers! It is ill that you should win, but win you shall; only let me have 
the solace that I grant to you, and let me follow you!”’ She spoke, and turn- 
ing away her face, with trembling hand she threw the fatal billet into the 
flames. The brand either gave or seemed to give a groan as it was caught 
and consumed by the unwilling fire. 


The singular infatuation of young Narcissus for his own 
lovely image reflected from the still pool, but which he does not 
at first realize as his own reflection, offers a paradoxical situation 
which Ovid dearly loves. He makes the most of this story, both 
in stage setting and in lines. Of especial interest is the moment 
when the youth comes to the realization that this is his own image 
and that he is in love with himself, a realization which serves only 
to make his hapless case more desperate (iii. 442 ff.): 


Did anyone, O ye woods, ever love more cruelly thanI? You know, for 
you have been the favorite haunts of many lovers. Do you in the ages past, 
for your life is one of centuries, remember anyone who has pined away like 
this? Iam charmed, and I see; but what I see and what charms me I cannot 
find—so great a delusion holds my love. And, to make me grieve the more, 
no mighty ocean separates us, no long road, no mountain ranges, no city walls 
with close-shut gates; by a thin barrier of water we are kept apart. He 
himself is eager to be embraced. For, often as I stretch my lips towards 
the lucent wave, so often with upturned face he strives to lift his lips to mine. 
You would think he could be touched—so small a thing it is that separates our 
loving hearts. Whoever you are, come forth hither! Why, O peerless 
youth, do you elude me? or whither do you go when I strive to 
reach you? Surely my form and age are not such that you should 
shun them, and me too the nymphs have loved. Some ground for 
hope you offer with your friendly looks, and when I have stretched out 
my arms to you, you stretch yours too. When I have smiled, you smile 
back; and I have often seen tears, when I weep, on your cheeks. My becks 
you answer with your nod; and, as I suspect from the movement of your 
sweet lips, you answer my words as well, but words which do not reach my ears. 
—Oh,I am he! I have felt it, I know now my own image. I burn with love 
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of my own self; I both kindle the flames and suffer them. What shall I do? 
Shall I be wooed or woo? Why woo at all? What I desire, I have; the very 
abundance of my riches beggars me. Oh, that I might be parted from my own 
body! and, strange prayer for a lover, I would that what I love were absent 
from me! And now grief is sapping my strength; but a brief space of life 
remains to me and I am cut off in my life’s prime. Death is nothing to me, 
for in death I shall leave my troubles; I would he that is loved might live 
longer; now in the death of one two hearts shall die together. 


Some of Ovid’s stories are very sketchily drawn, apparently 
not appealing to his artistic sense, and others are most carefully 
elaborated, with every dramatic value skilfully conserved. The 
Niobe story is one of these. It also contains a dramatic element 
not commonly found in ancient stories, a vivid characterization 
of the persons of the drama. Who has a clear mental picture of 
Penelope? But Niobe stands out as clear cut as Lady Macbeth. 
Her reckless pride shows from the first, and even after the death 
of her seven sons it is unabated (vi. 277 ff.): 

She threw herself upon the cold bodies of her sons, wildly giving the last 
kisses to them all. From them she lifted her bruised arms to high heaven 
and cried: “‘Feed now upon my grief, cruel Latona, feed and glut your heart 
onmysorrow. Yes, glut your bloodthirsty heart! In my seven sons I suffered 


sevenfold death. Exult, and triumph in your hateful victory. But why 
victory? In my misery I still have more than you in your felicity. After 


so many deaths, I triumph still!” 


An awful and pathetic contrast to these reckless words comes 
when, her spirit broken by the death of her six daughters, she 
pleads pitifully for the last: “‘Oh, leave me one, the littlest! Of 
all my many children, the littlest I beg you spare—just one!”’ 

In the Uffizi Gallery may be seen the fragments of the Niobe 
sculptures by an unknown Greek artist of the fourth century B.c. 
The piece portraying this particular scene just described by Ovid, 
of the mother sheltering her youngest daughter, is practically 
intact, and is so like Ovid’s description that it may well have been 
the inspiration of it. To what extent Ovid is further influenced 


by ancient art it is the province of another paper than this to 


discuss. 
Perhaps the most human and touching of the great speeches 


in Ovid’s stories, most appealing to that fatherly solicitude which 
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is the same in all generations, is the pleading of fond paternal 
love which Phoebus addresses to the heedless Phaéthon. After 
trying in vain to dissuade the boy from pressing his request to 
drive the chariot of the sun, Phoebus makes one last appeal 
(ii. 88 ff.): 


But do thou, O son, beware lest I be the giver of a fatal gift to thee, and 
while still there is time amend thy prayer. Dost thou in sooth seek sure 
pledges that thou art son of mine? Behold, I give sure pledges by my 
very fear; I show myself thy father by my fatherly anxiety. See! look upon 
my face. And oh, that thou couldst look into my heart as well, and under- 
stand a father’s cares therein. Then look around, see all that the rich world 
holds, and from those great and boundless goods of land and sea and sky ask 
anything. Nothing will I deny thee. But this one thing I beg thee not to 
ask, which, if rightly understood, is a bane instead of blessing. A bane, my 
Phaéthon, dost thou seek as boon. Why dost thou throw thy coaxing arms 
about my neck, thou foolish boy? Nay, doubt it not, it shall be given—we 
have sworn it by the Styx—whatever thou dost choose. But, oh, make 
wiser choice! 


We give two more remarkable and widely contrasting scenes in 
which human suffering has touched the depths and expresses itself 
under differing circumstances in its own way. The first is found 
in the tragic story of Philomela, who has just been ravished by 
Tereus, her sister’s brutal husband. When she has regained her 
senses and has realized her plight, she cries out upon him 


(vi. 532 ff.): 


Oh, what a horrible thing you have done, barbarous, cruel wretch! Do 
you care nothing for my father’s injunction, his affectionate tears, my sister’s 
love, my own virginity, the bond of wedlock? You have gone against nature: 
I have become a concubine, my sister’s rival; you, a husband to both. Now 
Procne must be my enemy. Why do you not take my life, that no crime may 
be left undone, traitor? Aye, would that you had killed me before you 
wronged meso. Then would my shade have been innocent and clean. If those 
who dwell on high see these things, if the divinity of the gods has any power, 
if they and their power have not perished with me, sooner or later I will have 
vengeance. I will myself cast shame aside and proclaim what you have 
done. If it should be in my power, I would go where people throng and tell 
it; if 1 am kept shut up in these woods, I will fill the woods with my story and 
move the very rocks to pity. Let the air of heaven hear it, and, if there is any 
god in heaven, he shall hear it too. 
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The other portrays the agony of Hercules on Oeta, a scene 
which had so strong a lure for the ancient classical dramatists. 
In pathetic contrast between his manifold services to the world 
and his present sufferings, and in bitter revolt against the injustices 
of fate, he cries (ix. 182 ff.): 


Was it for this I slew Busiris who defiled his temples with strangers’ 
blood? that I deprived the dead Antaeus of his mother’s strength? that I 
did not fear the Spanish shepherd’s triple form, nor thy triple form, O Cerberus ? 
Was it for this, O hands, that you broke the strong bull’s horns? that Elis 
knows your toil, the waves of Stymphalus, the Parthenian woods? that by 
your prowess the gold-wrought girdle of Thermodon was secured, and that 
fruit guarded by the dragon’s sleepless eyes? Was it for this that the 
centaurs could not prevail against me, nor the boar that wasted Arcady? that 
it did not avail the hydra to grow by loss and gain redoubled strength? What, 
that I saw the Thracian’s horses fat with human blood and those mangers 
full of mangled corpses and, seeing, threw them down and slew the master and 
the steeds themselves? By these arms the monster of Nemea lies crushed; 
upon this neck I upheld the sky! The cruel wife of Jove is weary of imposing 
toils; but I am not yet weary of performing them. But now a strange and 
deadly thing is at me, which neither by strength can I resist, nor yet by weapons 
nor by arms. Deep through my lungs steals the devouring fire, and feeds 
through all my frame. But Eurystheus is alive and well! And there are 
those who can believe that there are gods! 


Then follows a tone-colorful descriptive passage, not spoken 
lines, but a portrayal of the tremendous action of the scene. This 
description, however, needs to be read aloud or heard, since the 
appeal of the words is to the ear. It is impossible to translate 
such a passage into English, since the meaning is more in the 
sound than in the words themselves. Our best approach to a 
rendering would be something like this: 


You might see him there, oft uttering heart-rending groans, oft roaring in 
agony, oft struggling to tear off his garments all, uprooting great trunks of 
trees, raging and stretching his arms to mountains or native skies. 


But the full effect may be had only by reading the original aloud: 


saepe illum gemitus edentem, saepe frementem, 
saepe retemptantem totas infringere vestes 
sternentemque trabes irascentemque videres 
montibus aut patrio tendentem bracchia caelo. 
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How, then, has Ovid succeeded in presenting this great series 
of more or less unrelated stories, not as a tale that is told, but as 
a vivid dramatic narrative which rarely fails to grip and hold the 
interest of the reader? And not in the Metamorphoses alone, but 
how in the Heroides has he made his heroines speak, not as mytho- 
logical creatures, living in some unreal place, at some incredibly 
far-away time, but as real, human women, living and suffering 
here and now? How has he treated so naturally dry and technical 
a theme as the Fasti so that even this poem pulses with human 
interest? How has he, even in exile, heart-broken and forgotten 
by the world he loved, so pictured his wretched surroundings, so 
dramatized his own woe that the letters even of a Cicero, written 
also from exile, pale beside these letters in significance and effect ? 

It is because the poet never loses sight of the realm of feeling, 
that highest element in, and most effective inspiration of dramatic 
action. It is because he possesses to a high degree, as we have 
shown in a previous paper, the creative imagination, the prime 
essential in the furnishing forth of the poet, whose very name 
proclaims him “‘creator.’’ This creative imagination clothes inani- 
mate things for Ovid with personality, summons to his presence 
him who is far distant or long since dead, so grasps the hidden rela- 
tions between objects that the name of one suggests the other, 
sees resemblances between seemingly unlike things and uses these 
to enhance the beauty, the clearness, the strength, either or all, of 
a given locution, even makes the sound of words reproduce their 
sense, applies adjectives in an unusual and subtly illuminating 
manner, making the substantive phrase stand out in stereoscopic 
clearness, and in addition to all this it clothes his characters for 
him with life, so that in all situations he not merely describes a 
scene as done, but sees and hears and feels it in the doing. 








Potes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


WHY MILETUS DEMANDED THE DEATH PENALTY FOR 
SOCRATES 


Most readers of the Apology must feel that the punishment suggested 
by the prosecutor, Miletus, was extremely severe and that it would have been 
rejected by the jurors had Socrates himself shown a less defiant attitude. 
However much a juror who had voted Socrates guilty might have disagreed 
with the harshness of Miletus he could hardly have felt other than insulted by 
the alternative presented by Socrates, namely public maintenance in the 
Prytaneum. 

Two discussions of ancient religion which I have recently read have put 
this matter in a new light to me and they may explain this difficult point to 
others. Professor Merrill in Classical Journal for January, 1920, has this 
sentence, page 201: “The Roman religion was simply a part of the political 
system of the state, and a nominal acceptance of it was expected of all citizens 
and subjects of the state, precisely as they were expected to accept obediently 
its political rule.” Professor Wheeler in Alexander the Great, page 103 says: 
“No one was at liberty, for instance, to choose his religious faith, to select the 
gods he would worship, or to determine the manner in which he would worship 
them. He must follow the usage of the community into which he was born”’; 
and also on page 101: “Religion simply was the state, and the state was religion. 
Impiety was treason, and all treason involved impiety. The modern concep- 
tion of a ‘profane’ state was absolutely inconceivable to an ancient Greek.” 

Viewed from this angle the charge of “‘not believing in the gods in which 
the city believes” was not only impiety but treason as well, hence the only 
punishment the prosecutor could have demanded was death, also it was the 
only one which could have been regarded as adequate by those who had 
found him guilty on the basis of the indictment. 

It was this ancient conception of the state as a religious society, sprung 
from common ancestors, that made it so difficult to admit aliens to citizenship, 
and also made disbelief or innovations in religious matters a crime of capital 
magnitude. 

Jowett in his Introduction to the Apology repeatedly says that it was 
Anytus who fixed the punishment at death, but this is in defiance of the plain 
words of Plato, since he expressly states that it was Miletus who proposed the 
death penalty, A;ology 37b. Socrates, having said that he had done no 
wrong to anyone and was thus unwilling to wrong himself by condemning 
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himself to any punishment, says, “in fear of what shall I do this? Do I fear 
that I should suffer that which Miletus demands I should suffer?” rodro ob 
MéAnrés pou tiara. This phrase makes it perfectly clear that it was not 
Anytus but Miletus who proposed the death penalty for Socrates. 


Joun A. Scott 





PURPOSE OF THE EXTRA CHARIOT HORSE IN THE ILIAD 


When Automedon got ready the team and chariot for Patroclus, he brought 
under the yoke the two horses, Xanthus and Balius, and then he put into the 
side-traces the steed, Pedasus (Iliad xvi. 152). 

Doctor Leaf in his discussion of this passage and the purpose of this third 
horse comes to this conclusion: “‘The use of the wapyopos was perhaps to kick 
and bite rather than to draw; he would also be a reserve if a yoke-horse were 
killed.” Xenophon has, without intending it, given a beautiful comment on 
this assumed use of the extra horse. 

In Book iii of the Anabasis we have the story of the despair which seized 
the Greeks when they learned that their leaders who had gone to the Persian 
camp had been seized and were either prisoners or slain. Xenophon arose to 
the emergency by calling some of the most capable to a conference and by 
carrying through a resolution that other leaders should be immediately chosen 
in place of the lost leaders, and then he tried to encourage them and to inspire 
them with confidence. It is evident that the Greeks were especially down- 
hearted by their own lack of cavalry in view of the great number of Persian 
horsemen, but Xenophon: solved this difficulty with these words: “If nay 
one of you is discouraged because we have no horsemen while the enemy have 
many, let him remember that ten-thousand horsemen are after all no more 
than ten-thousand men. No man ever yet died because he had been bitten 
or kicked in battle by a horse. (i16 pév yap Urmov év payn ovdeis ruwrore ovre 
SnxOeis ovre AaxrioGeis dwébave.) Men alone do whatever is done in battle” 
(iii. 2. 18). 

It is perfectly clear from this that the men whom Xenophon addressed 
and Xenophon himself had never heard of horses being used in battle for 
kicking or biting the foe. 

Even without this passage from Xenophon we are safe in assuming that the 
horses in the fighting scenes of the J/iad did not join in the struggle, since the 
warriors generally fought on foot with the horses and chariot in their rear, to 
which they withdrew in case of retreat, or which came up to them and carried 
them forward in case of an advance. In either case a horse could have had 
little occasion to kick or bite the enemy. The number of times in which a 
horse is wounded in the story of the Jliad makes it certain that reserve horses 
were needed, and such reserves were the rapyopo.. 


Joun A. Scott 
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Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
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High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 


editors named above.]} 


California 

Berkeley.—The University of California this year holds two summer sessions 
concurrently, at Berkeley and at Los Angeles, from June 21 to July 31. At 
Berkeley, teachers of the classics will have an opportunity to take work with 
Miss Frances E. Sabin, of the University of Wisconsin, author of the well- 
known volume on The Relation of Latin to Practical Life. The laboratory 
method applied so successfully to the subject of Latin in the state of Wisconsin 
will be illustrated. Three courses are offered: The Background of High- 
School Latin, The Teaching of High-School Latin, and Advanced Caesar (for 
teachers). At Los Angeles, the work will be under the direction of Professor 
A. P. McKinlay, who also offers three courses: Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with 
special attention to the myths, the Life of Cicero, and a Teachers’ Training 


Course. 
Illinois 

Chicago.—On February 21 the Chicago Latin Club held its nineteenth 
meeting over a luncheon at the Chicago Art Institute. Professor Flickinger, 
president of the Club, presided. The program was a symposium on ‘“‘ The Study 
of the Classics in an Era of Reconstruction.” The participants were as 
follows: Professor Charles J. Chamberlain, professor of botany, University 
of Chicago; Mr. Irving K. Pond, architect; Dr. Francis A. Purcell, Kamper 
College; Mr. Burton Rascoe, literary editor of the Chicago Tribune. Mr. 
Keith Preston, of Northwestern University, read a short ‘‘Ode in Time of 
Reconstruction.”” Miss Helen Gardner, custodian of the Loan Collection in 
the Art Institute, explained the uses of the collection. 


Iowa 
Iowa City.—The second annual conference on high-school Latin held 
by the Latin department of the state university with the co-operation of the 
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extension division took place at Iowa City, March 5 and 6. A large number of 
teachers including many from the colleges attended. 

The opening session was devoted to the status of Latin in the Iowa public 
schools. The first address was by Superintendent J. H. Harris, of Dubuque, 
who dealt in a most optimistic way with the attitude of administrative officers 
toward Latin. This was followed by a general discussion on the attitude of 
pupils, fellow-teachers, and the community; and it was shown that statistics 
on the present and past enrolment in Latin classes of the state indicate a steady 
increase in the number of pupils beginning Latin. Professor S. H. Bush, of 
the Romance department, in the university then read an interesting address on 
the relation of Latin to the Romance languages. 

At the session on Friday evening there were two addresses: one by Presi- 
dent Jessup, in which he emphasized the vocational value of Latin; and one 
by Professor G. J. Laing, of the University of Chicago, on ‘‘Latin and the 
Present Trend in Education.” Professor Laing in his inimitable style stressed 
the present need for the higher intellectual values in education, for which 
classical studies are all but indispensable. 

The session on Saturday morning was opened by an address on educational 
values by Professor F. C. Ensign, of the department of education in the uni- 
versity. Professor Ensign enumerated “six dominant educational values,” 
to four of which he said the study of Latin contributes generously. Then came 
the discussion of six live problems derived from the first two years of high-school 
Latin. These topics were introduced by Miss Julia Padmore, of Des Moines, 
Miss Pearl Palmer, of Fort Dodge, Miss Helen Eddy, of the University High 
School, Miss Lois Russell, of Iowa City, and by Professors C. O. Denny, of 
Drake University, and F. H. Potter, of lowa City. In every case a very general 
and interesting discussion followed. 

Various exhibits, many of which were sent in from the high schools, were 
arranged in convenient places and received their full share of attention. An 
informal dinner Friday night added much to the pleasure and sociability of 
the meeting. 

The marked success of the conference was due largely to the energetic and 
judicious leadership of Professor B. L. Ullman, who organized the conference 
and presided at the various sessions. This is Professor Ullman’s first year in 
Iowa. He was called to the university at the beginning of the present year to 
assume the headship of the combined departments of Greek and Latin. 


Kansas 
Emporia.—Professor W. L. Holtz, of the Kansas State Normal School, 
sends in the following statement in correction of the report of the Latin 
Round Table at Topeka as published in the January issue of the Journal: 
The reporter who sent in the comments on the Topeka Round Table gave me 
credit where credit was not due. I distinctly stated that the Latin songs which I 
distributed were not my own but those that I had collected from various sources. 
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The majority of these came originally from Hunter College, New York, and from 
Miss Rice, of the Germantown High School, Philadelphia. Perhaps the teacher 
who sent in the report came into the meeting after the chairman made the foregoing 


statement. 


Massachusetts 

Cambridge.—A joint meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England and the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston was held at Harvard University on Saturday, February 14. A pro- 
gram of unusual excellence was presented, as follows: “A Word of Welcome,” 
Mr. Frederic A. Tupper, headmaster of the Brighton High School; “Enriching 
Secondary School Latin,” Dr. Walter H. Freeman, master in Latin, Worcester 
Academy; “The Spirit of Comedy in Plato,”’ Mr. William C. Greene, Groton 
School; “Aeschylus, Poet and Moralist,’”’ Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J., pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin, Boston College; ‘‘What Is the Good of Latin?” 
Professor Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Andover Academy; “Lantern Talk: 
The Valley of Aosta,” Mr. Alfred M. Dame, Malden High School; ‘The 
Humanities in an Age of Conflict,” Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D.D., president of 
Wheaton College. 

In the discussion Professor Hawes, of Wellesley College, and Rev. A. A. 
Berle, D.D., contributed to the interest of the meeting. 

Mr. Tupper voiced the sense of the large audience when he expressed the 
hope that the papers might be published in the Classical Weekly or the Classical 


Journal. 
Ohio 

Columbus.—The Columbus Latin Club held its second lecture-luncheon 
of the current season Saturday noon, February 21, at the Chittenden Hotel. 

Dr. Hugh M. Kingery, of Westerville, Ohio, spoke on ‘“‘The Human Ele- 
ment in Cicero and Caesar.”’ Dr. Kingery, formerly a professor of Latin in 
Wabash College, is well known to the classical world through his editions of 
Seneca, Pliny, and Cicero. 

Dr. Rollin B. Tanner, professor of Greek and Latin at Denison University, 
spoke on “A Latin Laboratory,” a project personally worked out by Dr. 
Tanner in his classes at Denison. 

Among the guests was Mr. William H. Allen, director of the Institute for 
Public Service of New York City. Mr. Allen has been superintending a survey 
of the public schools of Ohio. By his remarks, it appeared that he was sur- 
prised to find that teachers of the classics are up to date in their methods of 
teaching. 

The first meeting of the Club was held in October at which Dr. M. S. 
Slaughter, head of the Latin department of the University of Wisconsin, 
entertained a large gathering with his illustrated lecture, “‘Down the Dal- 


matian Coast.” 
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Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia.—No one of us will question that in the fight for Latin much 
more might be accomplished if the interest and sympathy of the grade teachers 
could be enlisted. With this in mind, the Philadelphia Society for the Pro- 
motion of Liberal Studies, through the generous co-operation of Professor 
Walton Brooks McDaniel, of the University of Pennsylvania, was able, on 
February 26, at the Philadelphia Normal School, to offer to the public-school 
teachers of the city a lecture entitled “Glimpses of Roman History for the 
Grade Teacher.” The lecture was illustrated with more than a hundred 
and fifty carefully chosen lantern slides. 

Although Professor McDaniel followed the course in Roman history as 
outlined for the Philadelphia schools, his aim was evidently not so much to 
present to his audience the ordinary facts of Roman history as, by the study 
of important characters and by the description of salient episodes in Rome’s 
great drama, to interpret the meaning of Roman civilization. 

Dr. McDaniel’s scholarly development of his subject combined with a 
peculiar felicitousness of phrase won the enthusiastic appreciation of the 
large audience that crowded the auditorium. There seems to be little doubt 
that in the success of this meeting the Society for the Promotion of Liberal 
Studies (and perhaps other organizations similarly inclined) may find sufficient 
encouragement for further effort along this line of propaganda. 

Pittsburgh.—The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity met at 
the University of Pittsburgh on February 7. The program of papers was as 
follows: “Cicero as a Hellenist,”’ by Professor Henry S. Scribner, University 
of Pittsburgh; Reviews of recent beginning Latin books, by Miss Helen 
McNees, Tarentum High School, and Miss Helen Bartlett, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, High School; Current Events, by J. B. Hench, the University School; 
“What the College Expects of Its_Freshmen in Latin,” by Professor Evan T. 
Sage, University of Pittsburgh. 


Tennessee 

Clarksville—The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Philological 
Association was held at the Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, February 27 and 28. 

That portion of the program having especial relation to the classics was 
as follows: ‘Homer the Hebrew,” by Clyde Pharr, Southwestern Presbyterian 
University; ‘‘A New Alignment of Latin Teachers,” by Miss Nellie A. Smith, 
Bristol High School; “The Language of the Bellum Hispaniense,” by C. E. 
Little, George Peabody College for Teachers; ‘‘ Julius Caesar” (illustrated), 
by R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University; “‘A Study in Comparative Religion,” 
by L. I. MacQueen, Southwestern Presbyterian University; ‘“ Making Ancient 
Languages Really Live,” by J. Frank Jarrell, Webb School; ‘“‘The Juvenile 
Poems of Ovid,” by R. S. Radford, University of Tennessee; “‘The Little 
Word,” by George Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt University. 
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Foreign 

The future of education in Great Britain —The Department of Recon- 
struction has issued a pamphlet entitled The Classics in British Education, 
making a strong appeal to the authorities of schools and colleges to maintain 
on the widest basis the position of the ancient learning, and to improve their 
methods of communicating it. This action has caused no little surprise even 
in conservative circles, as it was feared that the active attacks on humanistic 
education made especially during the war by the advocates of a narrowed 
system of scientific training might have effectually prejudiced the position of 
the classics in national educational policy. Undoubtedly the tendencies of 
the hour have proved the necessity of strong efforts to ward off a fatal lower- 
ing of standards, for it has become more and more evident that not merely 
Latin and Greek culture but all literary and historical education, as apart 
from the necessary requirements of modern science, has become gravely 
threatened. 

Being aware of the danger of extreme and sudden changes, the Board of 
Education has by the authority of the Prime Minister appointed a strong 
committee to deal with the subject, consisting of classical experts representing 
the older and the modern universities, the colleges of women, and all grades 
of schools in which classical education has been hitherto imparted. Besides 
many members of the classical faculty at Oxford and Cambridge, including 
the Regius professor of Greek at Oxford, the headmasters of Eton and Marl- 
borough colleges and of the Whitgift School, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Sheffield, and Miss Jex-Blake of Cambridge are acting on the com- 
mittee; the Scotch universities are represented by the Principal of Aberdeen 
and Professor Burnet of St. Andrews (who is also president of the Scottish 
Classical Association). Ireland is represented by Professor Henry Browne, S.J., 
who lectured in America during the war upon the “Reform of Classical 
Education” and is associated with the movement for utilizing public museums 
in education. Mr. R. W. Livingston, who is well known in England and 
America as an eloquent advocate of classical studies as a preparation for 
modern life, is included; also Mr. George MacMillan, who as honorable 
secretary of the Hellenic Society has during a period of forty years identified 
himself with Greek archaeological research; and a few members associated 
from non-classical faculties. 

It is probable that the immense amount of evidence which is being pre- 
pared by and for the committee will involve a somewhat lengthened sitting. 
Committees which were previously organized on somewhat similar lines to 
inquire into scientific education and the teaching of modern subjects took 
between one and two years to prepare their reports. Their work was con- 
sidered by the Board of Education to be valuable for the purposes of recon- 
struction; and there appears no reason for apprehending that the Classical 
Committee will render less efficient service to the country. The result will 
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be awaited with attention by all who are interested in higher studies and in 
the spread of mental culture among modern and democratic communities. 


Puszling the polyglots.—A very effective equivalent of the Tower of Babel 
has been created in the Baltic Provinces of Northern Russia by the patriotic 
fervor of the three new republics of Eathonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Each 
of these small states has adopted as its official language—somewhat after the 
fashion of the attempted Gaelic revival in Ireland—a local dialect which only 
a very limited number of the inhabitants understand and which is neither read 
nor written. The result has been a series of official signs, posters, and com- 
mercial prospectuses that would delight the heart of a professor of comparative 
philology, but which are enough to completely paralyze the brain processes 
of the ordinary traveler. The American Red Cross, which has offices and 
transportation services in all three states, has been forced to print its forms in 
eight languages—English, French, Russian, German, and four local idioms. 

To imagine a parallel situation in America, one would have to suppose that, 
for instance, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island should each adopt 
as their official speech a vernacular that would be unintelligible to its neighbors, 
and which even its own people could not read nor write. It is all very well 
for the Esthonian or Lett who stays at home, but for anyone who crosses the 
frontier, or even takes a train, it is not funny. Railway officials, unable to 
decipher the wording of passes and tickets, go frantic. And as for the unfor- 
tunate passport clerks on the borders of these proud republics, who have 
already had to struggle with Greek, Swedish, French, English, and Italian 
notations on the passports of foreigners, they are swiftly becoming candidates 
for a commission in lunacy. 











Book Rebdiews 


Roman Essays and Interpretations. By W. WARDE FOWLER. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920. Pp. 290, octavo. 


From the quiet environment whither he has retired for “the leisure of 
old age in the country” after “the hurry of a busy tutorial life at Oxford,” 
the doyen of English-speaking students of Roman religion and history sends 
us this volume of papers, of which he says in the preface: “I have included 
in this selection . . . . only those in which I seemed to myself, rightly or 
wrongly, to be moving towards some fairly definite conclusion on points of 
permanent interest. .... They are fragments of work into which I have put 
my best abilities, and in the writing of which I have found much pleasure. .. . . 

The present volume is thus a supplement to the author’s previous works, 
The Roman Festivals of the Republic, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, 
The Religious Experience of the Roman People, Roman Ideas of Deity in the 
Last Century of the Republic, and the Virgilian trilogy which came forth from 
the hard years of war. In these pages we are conscious not only of having 
laid before us the fruits of the highest quality of scholarship but of enjoying 
the guidance and companionship of a rare personality. 

The contents fall into four parts: Roman religion; Roman history; 
parallels from the life of other races; and finally a group of literary studies 
devoted to Virgil and Horace, appreciations of Niebuhr and Mommsen, and 
a discussion of the tragic element in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. About 
half the material is reprinted from articles which had appeared in periodicals, 
chiefly the Classical Review and the Journal of Roman Studies; these, however, 
bear everywhere the traces of careful revision and are to be taken as embody- 
ing Dr. Warde Fowler’s reconsidered judgments of today. 

Of the studies in religion which now appear for the first time, I happen 
to know that the author is especially interested in his discussion of Fortuna 
Primigenia (pp. 64-70), which begins with the characteristic words: “It is 
quite in keeping with the tendencies of the time that I am unlearning in my 
old age some of the settled conclusions of my younger days. Lately I con- 
vinced myself that the Romans did not see Jupiter in the triumphator, as I 
used (more or less doubtfully) to think. Now I am going to retract another 
opinion, expressed by me in print at least three times over, viz., that Fortuna 
Primigenia of Praeneste was the firstborn daughter of Jupiter.” He points out 
that primigenius, in the few literary passages in which it occurs, means not 
“firstborn” but “original”; and with regard to the Fortuna of Praeneste, 
that she “is never mentioned or suggested by any Latin author as the daughter 
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of Jupiter,’ and that “she was not called primigenia because she was a first- 
born daughter.” ‘‘She may originally at Praeneste have been thought of as 
the equivalent of genius, the spiritual power which the Romans called Juno, 
attending on women as genius on men.” This paper will win general accept- 
ance as definitively clearing up what has constituted one of the most entangled 
problems in Roman religion. 

I forego a complete résumé of the contents of this volume: it would not 
be fair to deprive the purchaser of the joys of discovery. He will, however, 
find within its covers many things such as the following: 

Page 14, of the word religio: “It suffered a degradation when it was made 
to mean the monastic life: the life of men who withdrew themselves from a 
world in which true religion was not. But even in this degraded form it 
reveals once more its wonderful capacity to express the varying attitude of 
humanity towards the supernatural. Outside the monasteries—the homes of 
the religiosi—were a thousand fears, fancies, superstitions, which the old 
Roman might have summed up by his word religio, the anxious fear of the 
supernatural: inside them, for many ages at least, was still something of 
the vera religio of the early Fathers, the devotion and the ritual combined, 
the pure life and training, religio Dei.” 

Page 31: “The conjecture in my recent volume that the notion of an under- 
world and its horrors was Etruscan, but resting on a substructure of much 
more primitive belief, is not so wild as I feared at one time that it might be.” 

Pages 37-41: The explanation of the association of the oak with the 
thunder-god as due to the peculiar liability of this tree to being struck by 
lightning. 

Page 44: “‘The precociousness of children in the patriarchal family”—a 
phenomenon familiar to all who know the country people of Italy today. 

Page 48: “The value, nay the maiestas, of Roman boyhood.” 

Page 173: ‘‘When at last Roman poetry suddenly became great, it was 
because men of real genius had so thoroughly absorbed all that the Greeks 
had to teach them, that they were now free to assert their own poetical in- 
dividuality, to express their own national traditions in their own way” (with 
an illuminating parallel drawn from the relation between German and 
English music). 

Page 252: Theodor Mommsen is characterized as “‘a strange, passionate 
nature, which never loved or hated men or things by halves, and was too apt 
to judge of them from feeling and prejudice.” 

Page 267, still referring to Mommsen: “I know of no man except Darwin 
in our time who possessed in the same degree the power of minute attention 
to the smallest details, together with the rarer power of fitting them into 
their proper places as evidence for a conclusion, and of discerning among 
the thousands of these details where the true conclusion lay. The student 
of minutiae and the builder-up of great hypotheses are rarely united in the 
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same man; and the perfect union is perhaps only to be found, in the nineteenth 
century, in these two great workers. 

“Lastly, let me allude once more to what I may call his humanity as a 
historian. I mean that all history was to him charged with human life, like 
the history that is making now under our own eyes. For this reason all 
that he wrote is full of fervour; sometimes even his Latin comments yield 
matter to think about, apart from the immediate subject in hand, though 
never foreign to it; his mind was working at full force, never became dead- 
ened or dulled, and was ready to scintillate even in a dead language. He was 
never a machine, always a sensitive organism; never an instrument, always 
an active agent. His individuality was always there, though his intellectual 
power was subordinated to the highest ends; one cannot read many of his 
pages either in German or Latin without feeling oneself under the spell of a 
wonderful mind.” 

Page 287, of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar: “‘To sum up, I think those are 
wrong who say that the play should have been called ‘Marcus Brutus,’ for the 
murder which wrecks Brutus is that of a man infinitely greater than he— 
a man whose greatness pervades the whole play, and gives it at least half 
its tragic element. .... Brutus is unquestionably the hero, but as un- 
questionably Brutus is overshadowed; his heroic part in the play is over- 
shadowed by the greatness of the man he murders. The death of that man is 
the one overpowering feature of the tragedy, and no character, not even 
Brutus, can contend against it. In Hamlet and Macbeth the overpowering 
interest is in these two heroic characters; in the earlier play the overpowering 
interest cannot centre in Brutus, because he is Caesar’s murderer. The play 
thus stands alone as a tragedy, and stands imperfect, because the crisis, the 
murder of Caesar, overshadows the catastrophe, the fateful death of his 
murderers.” 

The scholars who use this volume will perhaps feel that I have passed by 
some of its best parts without comment, and they may be right, for the choice 
has not been easy among such an embarrassment of riches. Lest however 
they may bring against the reviewer the further charge of contributing nothing 
of his own, I add the following notes by way of reference to some of the most 
recent publications dealing with matters discussed in this book: 

Pages 52-55: “‘Was the Flaminica Dialis Priestess of Juno?” This 
discussion is supplemented to a certain degree by Professor J. B. Carter’s 
article “The Reorganization of the Roman Priesthoods at the Beginning of 
the Republic,” in Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, I (1917), 9-17. 

Pages 73, 206: The origin and significance of triumphal arches have been 
treated, from different points of view, by C. D. Curtis, in Supplementary 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, II (1908), 26-83, 
and G. Spano, in Neapolis, I (1913), 144-64, 329-52. See also Dr. Margaret 
C. Waites’ discussion of “The Meaning of the ‘Dokana,’”’ in A.J.A., XXIII 
(1919), 1-18, for the sacred door or gateway. 
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Page 128: The Laudatio Turiae has been still further annotated by Dessau, 
in Inscr. Lat. Sel., Vol. III, Part 2 (1916), p. cxc, No. 8393. 

Page 206: Our knowledge of the composition and aspect of trophies in the 
Augustan age has received a valuable addition, though no fresh light has 
been thrown upon the question of the erection of trophies upon arches, by the 
discovery of the spirited and well-preserved paintings adorning the “arma- 
mentarium” of Pompeii, Notizie degli Scavi (1916), pp. 29-450. The illustra- 
tions on pages 432 f. may serve in a fashion as illustrations of the lines Aen. 


xi. 5-11. 
A. W. VAN BuREN 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 





Das Erbe der Alien. Schriften iiber Wesen und Wirkung der 
Antike. Neu Folge, gesammelt und herausgegeben von OTTo 
IvuiscH. Heft I: Das Nachleben der Antike von Otto 
ImmiscH. Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung m.b.h. in 
Leipzig. 1919. Pp. x+64. 

On December 29, 1918, Otto Crusius, eminent man and scholar, the 
founder of this series, died, an unfortunate victim of the blockade. Professor 
Otto Immisch, who had been associated in the enterprise from the first, took 
up the work at once, and, in a new format and with a quality of paper and 
binding which offers mute but unmistakable evidence of the unhappy condi- 
tions now prevailing in Central Europe, is carrying on the mission of the 
studies, never more needed, surely, than at the present juncture. 

The monograph is a reasoned and eloquent appeal not to sever the many 
ties which bind Germany (but the rest of the Western world no less, and 
perhaps in some instances even more) to the heritage of Greece and Rome. 
Frui paratis is its burden, and classicists, if seeking a watchword, could hardly 
find one more succinct and expressive. Beginning with a thoughtful discus- 
sion of the profound change in the modern attitude toward the classics pro- 
duced by the rise of the historical spirit in the nineteenth century, Professor 
Immisch proceeds to point out that, although we cannot longer regard the Greek 
and Latin languages and civilization as models in the sense in which that word 
was used down until almost our own day, this circumstance does not at all 
mean that we can no longer learn from them, or may ever dispense with a 
knowledge of them, if we would understand ourselves and our own culture. 
With comprehensive learning, well-selected, drastic illustrations, and a style 
always interesting and often eloquent, the author proceeds to emphasize our 
indebtedness to the classic world. He passes in rapid review the fields of 
language, style, grammar, writing, metrology, politics, law, religion, art, 
drama, literary themes, rhetoric (even journalism), science and its organiza- 
tion, astrology and historiography, and then draws his thoughtful and cogent 
conclusions. 
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The exempia are naturally (for the study grew out of lectures delivered in 
war time by the author on the southeastern front to German troops in service) 
drawn in the main from German usages and institutions, but by no means 
exclusively, and the ideas and arguments hold, of course, with practically no 
mutanda, for our own conditions no less. The brochure may be read with 
profit by any classicist and should be used as an important contribution to 
the subject by everyone who is interested in classical apologetics. 

A few brief passages in translation may not be amiss in this connection as 
specimens of form and content. 

Here also the same lesson: There is no way to the scientific understanding of our 
mother tongue and its literature, which leaves Greek and Latin wholly to one side. 
The number of the educated who know how to traverse the right way should never 
fall too low [p. 32]. 

That brings us naturally to the last field at which we wish to cast a glance, 
ancient science. Here we stand before a unique monument to the glory of the Greeks, 
a realm of the spirit that is theirs alone and of incalculable influence. More and 
more are we now disposed to value it even more highly than the Greek art and poetry 
which was long and somewhat one-sidedly extolled by classicism. Here remains 
something in the nature of an absolute model, not so much in consideration of the 
specific results as rather of the spirit which informs the whole achievement, the 
fundamental matters. For this is the essential thing, and today recognized on 
every hand: Science in the real sense, that is research for the truth’s sake, the abso- 
lutely free spirit of inquiry, this precious possession, was given the world first by the 
Greeks and by the Greeks alone. The wisdom of the Egyptians and the Orientals, 
freely used and praised with pious reverence by the Greeks, was priestly, Gnosis and 
not Historia, circumscribed by religion, lost to the world, straining toward the Beyond. 
It was the strong and sound feeling of the Greeks for reality, combined perhaps with 
their so marked gift of visualization, which first irradiated for them with the earthly 
light of reason earth and life themselves, and the uniformity of all the processes of 
nature. No priestly pressure, no belief in revelation, no authority of sacred scriptures 
weighed upon them. For ages past truth and freedom had been united here [p. 52]. 

Antiquity is truly the basis of our culture, even of our German culture, and that 
to such a degree that we must cease to understand ourselves, if we ever lost in all 
parts of our nation the understanding of these relations. Upon this fact, and not 
upon the dogma that it is a model for us, rests now and for the future primarily that 
claim of Antiquity, which humanistic culture and education expresses [p. 61]. 

Antiquity like Christianity is a possession above the nations, withdrawn from 
the rivalry of peoples now separated by such depth of hatred. And so may it also 
belong to those good geniuses which will concern themselves with a future reconcilia- 
tion [p.63]. 

To which well-omened wish most classicists will cry Amen. 
W. A. OLDFATHER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





